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Mr. J. B. Mayor much regrets that the pressure of other engagements obliges 
him to retire from the editorship of the Classical Review at the end of the present 
year. He is glad however to be able to announce that his place will be taken by 
Mr. G. E, MARINDIN, of Broomfields, Farnham, Surrey, the joint-editor of the new 
edition of Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqwitics, and that there will 
be no other change in the members of the staff. All future contributions should be 


sent to Mr. MARINDIN. 


DIOGENES AND DELPHI. 


weavrov, Kat TO vopiopa Tapaxdpacov 
—such according to Suidas were two Pythian 
precepts! The meaning of the first is 
clear; but the meaning of the latter is 
decidedly obscure. ‘ Adulterate the coin’ is 
scarcely a likely piece of advice for a 
Delphic priest or priestess to give. It 
appears to me that some inquiry into the 
ancient customs of coinage is necessary, 
before we can hope to understand the 
riddling phrase of the Delphic Sphinx. 

First, what is the meaning of the verb 
tapaxapdooew? On the analogy of other 
verbs beginning zapa- it seems that it 
might mean either of two things, to stamp 
wrongly or amiss, or to stamp additionally, 
to add to or alter the existing stamp. 

From the first of these meanings we 
naturally get the notion of falsification and 
forgery. And there can be no doubt that 
often the word zapaxapéooey bears this 

1 There does not seem any reason to suppose that 
they were given at one time. But some likeness in 
meaning between them is implied. 
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meaning. So in Lucian (Demonaz, 5) rapa- 
Xaparrwv Ta THY is rightly rendered 
in the Didot version ‘quae ad victum per- 
tinent in deterius mutans.’ So we read in 
Aristides (Aoy. IloA. p. 661) of rapaxeyapay- 
peéva dvopata, ‘debased words’; and zapa- 
xapaxrys is ‘a forger.’ The more ordinary 
and usual word, however, for forgery of 
money is wapaxorrev, which is common in 
this sense. 

So far as I have observed, the lexicons do 
not allow that zapayapdooew can be used in 
the second sense which I have suggested. 
Yet some word would certainly be wanted 
for this use. Greek coins after the earliest 
period frequently bear, in addition to the 
ordinary state types or devices, on one side 
or the other a subsidiary device, called by 
modern numismatists ‘a symbol,’ which is 
in many or most cases a sort of signature of 
the magistrate responsible for the coin, 
being no doubt usually a copy of his signet. 
Examples will be found in the plates of my 
Types of Greek Coins ; for example, a bunch 
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of grapes beside the Victory on a Boeotian 
coin (Pl. XII, 37); a striding Zeus and a 
seated Hermes behind the heads of Pallas 
on two Corimthian coins (Pl. VIII., 42, 43). 

There was another custom, specially pre- 
valent in Asia, which has a bearing on this 
matter. The coinage of Asia, consisting 
mainly of gold darics and silver sigli or 
shekels with the effigy of the Great King, 
was peculiarly liable to falsification; and 
many of the cities of Asia Minor in order 
to detect forgeries had a custom of placing 
a small stamp or counter-mark on money of 
the regal issues, thereby testing its good- 
ness, since a plated coin would not stand 
the stamping, and thereby guaranteeing it 
for further circulation. Many of the coins 
of Asia Minor of the Persian age, especially 
silver coins, have come down to us covered 
with the counter-marks impressed on them 
by cities or by individuals, each of which 
was a fresh test and a fresh guarantee of 
genuineness. 

In Europe and the west it was more cus- 
tomary to restrike than to counter-mark 
coin. The pieces of money issued by 
neighbouring cities were, if of suitable 
weight and size, constantly used in the 
mints of Greece, Italy, and Sicily as blanks, 
which could be heated, and receive a fresh 
impression of the types of the re-minting 
‘city. It is by no means rare to find Greek 
coins bearing underneath the obvious types, 
and almost effaced by them, the devices of 
some other city: the Pegasus of Corinth 
showing beneath the ear of corn of Meta- 
pontum and the like. 

Any of these processes would be well 
described by the word zapayapdoce, since 
in all cases an additional or a subsidiary 
xapaxtyp was placed on the money. I[ 
cannot cite any passage of an ancient writer 
in which the word is thus used in its direct 
sense. But then it is unlikely that so 
technical a use would occur in ordinary 
literature. That a figurative use hence 
derived occurs in ancient writers I hope 
presently to show. It is notable that the 
similar word ztapacnpaiverGar means some- 
times to counter-seal and sometimes to coun- 
terfeit a seal. 

Let us then turn to the Pythian response 
with which we started, and see how these 
observations bear on it. For the rendering 
‘forge money’ I would substitute a less 
direct and more refined meaning, ‘test or 
re-strike all current usages and views to see 
if they are genuine ; and if they are, make 
them part of your own life.’ This advice goes 
very well with the kindred ‘ know thyself.’ 


The Delphic response was said to have 
been first given to Diogenes of Sinope. 
And as to the occasion we have most con- 
fused and inconsistent accounts in Diogenes 
Laertius (vi. 20). It appears that, according 
to Diocles, Diogenes’ father was a trapezites, 
or banker, and adulterated the coin, which 
caused his son’s exile. But Eubulides (or 
Eubulus) maintained that Diogenes was a 
sharer in his father’s crime, as well as in its 
punishment. And it is stated, apparently 
on the authority of the same writer, that 
Diogenes confessed the deed in his work 
Ildpdadts or There was a story 
afloat that Diogenes, being in charge of the 
coinage, was urged by the workmen to 
adulterate it, and went to Delphi to inquire 
whether he should do as he was urged. 
The oracle replying in figurative language, 
[lapaxdpagov vopropa, Diogenes took the 
command literally and, obeying it, had to 
fly the country. But some writers again 
maintained that the consultation of the 
oracle took place after the flight from 
Sinope. How is it possible for us at this 
distance of time to reconcile these stories, 
or to discern which among them is most 
trustworthy 

Zeller accepts the lead of Goettling,! who 
puts forth a plausible but entirely subject- 
ive theory that Diogenes, with evil intent, 
bent on forgery, went to Delphi, and finding 
in the zpdvaos of the temple written up the 
words rapaxdpagov vopucpa, at once seized 
on them as an authorization. He returned 
and adulterated the coin, and, being in 
consequence driven into exile, was seized 
with remorse, and had to attempt a recon- 
ciliation with self by cynic austerities. All 
which is perfectly possible: but to treat 
such mere fanciful constructions as history 
is indeed rapayapaooew ioropiav, in the 
worst sense. The fact is that for the 
forgery of Diogenes there is no evidence of 
the smallest consistency and value. Ac- 
cording to Zeller the case against him rests 
on Eubulus the comedian who, as well as 
Menippus, is mentioned as having written a 
work called Avoyévovs mpaors ; and his evi- 
dence in regard to Diogenes is of just about 
as much value as that of Aristophanes in 
regard to Socrates. 

If we allow the double meaning of zapa- 
xapaocew here advocated, it becomes easy to 
understand the origin of the stories which 
the scandal-loving Athenians no doubt 
gladly accepted in regard to Diogenes, 

1 Gesam. Abhandl.; 251. Steinhart in the 


Aligem. Encycl. xxv. p. 301 takes a more reasonable 
and more sceptical view. 
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whether they were true or not. Supposing 


that Diogenes like Socrates applied to 
Delphi in real perplexity as to the course of 
life, what reply to the son of a money- 
changer could be more appropriate than 
‘re-mint the current coin’? And if confu- 
sion were to arise between the good and bad 
meanings of rapaydpagov, the good meaning 
being little known outside the circle of 
financial experts, and if the Athenians in 
consequence were to invent scandalous 
stories about Diogenes, who could be sur- 
prised? The mere fact that Diogenes’ 
father was a banker would be sufficient 
motive. It is said that in his writings 
Diogenes confessed the truth of the accusa- 
tion. It is likely enough that he would not 
choose to descend from his lofty contempt for 
vulgar opinion, in order to set himself right 
with his neighbours. 

The 76 clearly implies that whatever was 
to be done was to be done to things, 
whether money or usages, already current. 
And whereas Apollo would hardly bid any 
one debase either the coinage or usage with 
what was worthless, he might very well bid 
his votaries refuse to take them on trust, 
but rather to ‘ prove all things and hold fast 
that which was good.’ 

That some later writers, such as Plutarch 
and Julian, understood the reply to Diogenes 
in some such sense seems to be clear, In 
Plutarch’s essay on Alexander,' the great 


1 De Alea. s. virt. s. Sort., i. 10. 
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conqueror is represented as saying that he 
will become a follower of Diogenes, and take 
the advice given to the latter: de? xdpeé...... 
pevov He must mean that 
he wanted, not to debase or corrupt the bar- 
baric forms of society but to put his own 
stamp on them, to counter-mark them, 
that they might henceforth pass current. 
The same force for the word, also in allu- 
sion to the response to Diogenes, seems to 
be required in various passages of Julian,” 
THS TOV ToAAGY Kai Tapaydpatre 
un THY TO If we here 
take vouicpa to mean prevailing usages and 
evefyday views, the current coin of society, 
we may translate ‘Look beyond popular 
opinion, and remould, not truth, but current 
views.’ 

The suggested vindication of Diogenes of 
course rests on conjecture, and claims to 
attain not certainty but probability. But it 
seems to me to accord better with human 
nature in general, and Athenian nature in 
particular, than the version of Goettling. 
In any case it seemed worth while to call 
attention to ambiguities lurking in the word 
mapaxapdooer, and to suggest the possibility 
of a more reasonable interpretation of the 
Delphic response. 

Percy GARDNER, 


2 Orat. vi. and vii. repeatedly. 


ARISTOTLE’S CRITICISMS OF THE SPARTAN GOVERNMENT. 


First let us consider the chapter which 
treats ex professo of the Spartan govern- 
ment, Politics ii. 9. There are two points 
of view according to Aristotle: (1) How 
does the Spartan constitution compare with 
the (ideally) best arrangement ? and (2) Is it 
consistent with its own scope and character 4 
That the citizens are entirely emancipated 
from the necessity of manual labour and 
enjoy leisure, is in agreement with the 
ideal of the state. But the never-ceasing 
care and repression of the helots very 
materially cuts short that leisure. It is 
difficult to strike the correct mode of treat- 
ment, viz. between the two extremes of 
excessive freedom and of stern repression. 

The stern self-restraint of the con- 
stitutional aim is realized in the Spartan 
men but fails utterly of attainment in the 


women, their life being dissolute and 
extravagant yap dxoAdotws mpos 
dxoAaciav kai tpudepds). In such a state 
wealth must needs be honoured, and the 
control of affairs rests mainly with the 
women, as is the case generally with 
military nations (cf. the mythological sub- 
jection of Ares to Aphrodite). Their 
dissoluteness is readily explained, viz. by 
the absence from home of the Spartan men 
in their wars with Argos, with the Arcadians 
and Messenians; the men were thus 
naturally prepared for the legislation of 
Lycurgus while the lawgiver failed to over- 
come the opposition of the women.! 

Another evil is the gradually increasing 
inequality in the ownership of land, resulting 

1 Cf. the contradiction of the idealizing Plutarch 
14, 
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in large holdings by a few. The laws 
forbade sale and purchase, but permitted 
gift and bequest ; and the result is the same. 
Two-fifths of the land now belongs to 
women. The citizens do not amount to 
1,000,! though the land could support 1,500 
horsemen and 30,000 hoplites. The state 
did not endure a single blow (Leuctra 
probably) but perished (dmoAero) from 
dearth of population. The encouragement 
by the state of large families—immunities 
being attached to the father of three and 
four sons—must cause poverty (the area of 
land being restricted). Hence poor men 
often stumble (éuzirrovor) into the 
ephoralty, men who consequently were 
venal. The excess of power attached to the 
ottice of the ephors forced even the kings to 
flatter them (dypaywyeiv) ; Sparta’s govern- 
ment became a democracy from an 
aristocracy. This magistracy however 
cements the state ; the ephors represent the 
djpos. Their judicial authority and function 
is vast and entirely out of proportion to 
their personal dignity and fitness. Again, 
the yépovres ought to be subject to formal 
responsibility or investigation, which they 
are not now. The mode of election both of 
ephors and yépovres is childish. Aristotle 
also disapproves of a candidate’s soliciting 
support. The legislator did not have full 
confidence in the moral character of his 
citizens, hence he provided that an 
ambassador should have a private enemy as 
colleague, just as he encouraged the feuds 
between the kings. The messes are less 
useful than might have been expected 
because many citizens are excluded from 
them by poverty. The main principle 
(idGeors) of Spartan institutions is that the 
laws are exclusively directed towards 
military excellence. Consequently the 
nation maintained itself while it was 
engaged in war, but entered upon a stage of 
decadence * after having achieved leadership, 
because the Spartans did not know how to 
live a life of leisure, nor have they received 
any other training paramount to that of 
war. The financial system too of the state 
is wretched. The commonwealth lacks funds, 
and the citizens are greedy after money. 

The chapter (ii. 9), which we here sum- 
marize, is almost wholly censorious. And 
still Aristotle says at the conclusion of 
ii. 11, of Sparta, Crete, and Carthage, that 
these three states justly enjoy a high 


1 About forty years after Leuctra. 

2 Jowett takes joav gnomically, ‘are open to 
bribes.’ 

3 Bekker 


reputation (dixaiws Elsewhere 
Spartan institutions are cited purely for 
illustration of political categories, e.g. iii. 14 
the Spartan kingship illustrates the type of 
monarchy farthest removed from the 
absolute type. It is the most constitutional 
of all, the sovereignty being circumscribed, 
The king is leader in foreign expeditions, 
i.e. in the purely military sphere; and he 
also enjoys certain religious privileges. 
This kingship is a perpetual and paramount 
generalship; power of life and death is 
limited to the application of martial law. 
In Aristotle’s best state iv. (vulgo vii.) 10, 
the agricultural class (as in Sparta, which 
by-the-bye is not named) is to be kept 
separate from the military. Crete is 
mentioned, but priority is vindicated to 
Egypt. Messes are recommended as an 
excellent institution, but again Sparta is not 
mentioned, and Aristotle even goes so far 
out of his way.as to assign priority in this 
respect over Crete to Italy, Italus king of 
the Oenotri having established them first, 
when he induced his people to substitute 
agriculture for a nomadic life. Thus 
Aristotle, while adopting a Sparto-Cretan 
institution, takes pains to assign the merit 
of its establishment to other sources, 
Misshapen infants (cf. Plut. Lye. 16) iv. 
( = vii.) 16, are not to be reared ; infants at 
an early age are to be hardened against cold ; 
children are to associate as little as possible 
with slaves: with which precept we may 
compare the custom pursued by the 
Spartans of exhibiting helots from time to 
time in a repulsive state to the young 
Spartans. Aristotle found fault with the’ 
absence of fortifications at Sparta, especially 
at a time when missiles and machines of 
precision had been invented, a criticism 
(cf. Jowett’s note) particularly directed 
against Plato’s commendation of the Spartan 
custom (Plato Legg. vi. 778 E sq.). Both 
praise and blame will be found in the 
following chapter v. (=viii.) 1, cf. vi. 
(= iv.) 7. Education should be public and 
uniform because the dpery is to be the same, 
each one being a portion of the common- 
wealth. In this respect the Spartans 
deserve praise xal yap 
Tos tatdas Kal Kowy Tavryy, 
v. (viii.) 1,4. Nowadays of those common- 
wealths which seem to devote most attention 
to their boys, some encourage athletics to 
the detriment of the proper development of 
the body. The Spartans did not fall into 
this mistake, but the hardness of their 
system has a tendency to brutalize the boys. 
As long as they themselves devoted them- 
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selves to tasks of endurance, they excelled 
the others, but nowadays they are left 
behind in wrestling schools and drills. 
Formerly they maintained their eminence 
because they trained against those who did 
not train. Should one learn (v. [viii.] 5, 7) 
to perform on an instrument oneself, or do 
as the Spartans do, who, although they do 
not learn to perform themselves, still are 
able, as they say, to judge of good and bad 
tunes 

I must now take up a point of censure 
uttered against Sparta which is even more 
bitter and sweeping in its absolute con- 
demnation than the famous chapter ii. 9 
presented above. In iv. (=vii.) 14, in the 
elucidation of Aristotle’s own theory of the 
best state, the point of discussion is as to 
the aim of institutions and of the education 
to be furnished by the commonwealth. As 
the inferior exists for the sake of the 
superior both in nature and in material 
civilization, so those actions by which the 
intellectual elements, ¢.e. the interests of the 
dominating part of man, are furthered, are 
preferable. Actions are also divided into 
the necessary, the useful, and the noble ; 
war is for the sake of peace, business and 
toil for the sake of refined leisure, the 
necessary and useful for the sake of the 
noble. These criteria must determine 
education. Those of the Greeks who now 
have the reputation of having the best 
government do not indeed aim at the 
noblest ideal, but have allowed themselves 
to be led astray by a vulgar utilitarianism. 
Some of the later writers on politics 
praise the aim of Lycurgus in constructing 
his laws altogether with a view to war and 
empire; but these are easily confuted by 
arguments and have now been confuted by 
events. Conquering states cannot endure 
peace : in it they lose their efficiency, just as 
iron rusts when the pigment peels off. 

These strictures of Aristotle are severe 
but sound, because they test the worth of 
institutions not by abstract sociological 
categories but by the standard of historical 
development and actual results. I am 
inclined to believe that we are here con- 
fronted not by animosity against Sparta 
directly, but a certain resentment of the 
onesided praise of Sparta as a_ perfect 
political organism, praise which had been 
and was still sounded by political writers, 
by those who had preceded Aristotle, and 
by those who were his contemporaries. 
Plato himself was not such a ¢iAoAdkwv as 
he is often cited as being—less so, 1 should 
say, than Xenophon. The latter’s Aaxedac- 


poviwy begins by taking the pre- 
eminence and prestige of the Spartans 
as an accepted fact and tracing their 
institutions from the physical beginnings 
of the individual onward, with the warm 
enthusiasm of one who sees there all the best 
ideals of morality established in actual 
practice and successful operation, both in 
the lives of the individual citizens and in 
the internal harmony of the body politic. 
Thus, in chapters 1—10, Xenophon 
delineates these institutions as the match- 
less work of the inspired Lycurgus. He sees 
no flaw or imperfection whatever. In 
chapters 11—12 we have a general outline 
of the specific military system of Sparta, 
more detailed and not quite so abstractly 
panegyrical as the preceding, because the 
author had acquired intimate acquaintance 
with the same between the years 401 and 
394. Chapters 13 and 15 outline the 
imperium of the kings, the legal sphere of 
their power at home and abroad, particularly 
in the military institutions. It is note- 
worthy that the very brief mention of the 
Ephors in 13, 5 is made in a semiapologetic 
tone. Chapter 14, however, is probably 
that portion of the treatise which reveals its 
purpose, viz. an attack upon Lysander, 
although he is not named. Sparta at that 
time had entered upon a period of abrupt 
decline. Formerly they feared the appear- 
ance of having gold, but then some actually 
prided themselves ostentatiously on their 
possession of gold. Formerly they were 
jealous of any contact with foreign influences, 
but then their aim was to be perpetual 
harmosts abroad. The panegyric of the 
kings as an institution may have been 
provoked by Lysander’s attempt to under- 
mine it (cf. Aristotle Pol. viii. (v.) 7, 
p. 1306 b., viii. (v.) 1, p. 1301 b., Nepos 
Lysander, Plut. Lys. 29 sqq.). 

Plato, it is true, placed the Spartan 
government as the second best next to his 
own ideal state. In that very ideal, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, he incorporated 
many elements of construction which 
remind us of Sparta. The three classes of 
Plato’s state (Rep. iii. 414): 1. rulers; 
2. military class; 3. breadwinners ; are 
suggestive of : 1. the Spartan magistracies ; 
2. the Spartiats ; 3. the helots and perioikoi. 
Thus too he commends harmony and 
symmetry in the proper and permanent 
subordination of the classes, not in in- 
dividual development (iv. 420 b.) ; deprecates 
the accumulation of state funds (iv. 422), 
and claims that his state would be the 
strongest with but a thousand defenders 
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(423). He expresses his contempt for 
chronic legislative tinkering, sham-reform- 
ing, and innovation (iv. 425). The com- 
munistic system of marriage is really 
confined to the class of the dvAaxes where 
the abolition of the individual family is to 
effect the breeding of the highest stock. 
The looseness of the marriage-bond in 
Sparta was explained by the panegyrists of 
that commonwealth on similar grounds, 
as by Plutarch Lycurg. 14—17 ; ef. Plato 
Rep. v. 459—460, where also the idea of a 
general fatherhood is emphasized. The 
sanction of Delphi, 461 E, and the poverty 
of the @vAaxes, 466, are likewise analogous 
elements. Plato out-Spartas Sparta in his 
recommendation of early training for war 
(467). 

In the Republic viii. 544, Plato enumerates 
the actual polities in their rank: 1. % io 
Tov Kpytixy te Kat 
Aaxwvixy airy ; 2. devtépws Viz. 
Oligarchy; 3. Democracy; 4. Tyrannis. 
The Spartan polity (Rep. viii. 545) corre- 
sponds to the type of the giAdvexos and 
giotmos. But almost immediately after- 
wards Plato enters upon a silhouette picture 
of Sparta’s decline from an aristocracy 
towards an oligarchy. Their state indeed is 
to be praised for the reverence it shows to 
those in authority (547 D) and for the fact 
that its military class refrains from agricul- 
ture and trades (yewpyav 70 
Kal and from 
money-making ; it is also praised for having 
messes, and training in gymnastics and war, 
in all of which it follows the ideal; but the 
militarism of Sparta is excessive and one- 
sided, there is (548) ‘a fierce secret longing’ 
(Jowett) after money (riydvres dypiws 
xpvaor), they possess private treasures 
where they hoard ; they spend lavishly on 
women. Therefore also they are par- 
simonious in money, inasmuch as they 
honour it but do not acquire it openly. 
They indulge their sensuality secretly, 
becoming traitors to their ancestral 
institutions (Go7ep zaides tatépa Tov vopov 
arodipdckovtes). In Sparta (548 D) are 
found 6 re Kai 6 dduwratos. In 
the Laws (where the elevation above the 
actual and practicable is far less marked 
than in the Republic), we find in many 
details a Laconizing bias, eg. in iv. 721, 
celibates over 35 years of age are to be 
fined ; there is to be no private capital (742) ; 
Sparta (778) is praised for having no walls ; 
sterile couples are to be divorced (784) ; the 
war dances (vii. 796) of Sparta are com- 
mended ; education (804) is to be compulsory. 


Sparta (806) is praised for the gymnastic 
training of girls; Plato’s society (806 D, E) is 
to have messes and is to be emancipated 
from agriculture and the trades ; any citizen 
(808 D, E) may punish a boy. Concealment 
(841) of connubial life is commended, but 
adultery is to be punished with civil infamy, 
The freedom of the life of the women in 
Sparta and Crete is censured (781), also 
the prevalence of unnatural vice (836). 

On the whole Aristotle and Plato are not 
so far apart as it seems at first blush. In 
both do we find radical censure of many 
single defects, of the exclusive militarism of 
their institutions, of the women (although 
the two philosophers differ widely in their 
own ideals). The widening chasm between 
the past and present, brought on in the 
epoch of Lysander’s foreign policy, is the 
real basis of their censure, although in 
Aristotle’s case the test of actual political 
confirmation of his strictures had of course 
been more thorough and prolonged as the 
latter’s comprehension of the actual stage of 
deterioration was more relentlessly keen. 
The superiority of Aristotle’s faculty of 
political judgment is apparent in his Politics, 
in which he is shown to be no mere doc- 
trinaire, engaged in the abstract classifica- 
tion and analysis of political forms: his 
practical sagacity is equally conspicuous in 
his estimate of the relative and the prac- 
ticable in Book vi. (=iv.), in his masterly 
exposition in Book viii. (= v.) of revolutions 
and mutations of government and _ their 
sources, in his estimation of conservative 
factors (ib. ch. 8), and in his sketch (ch. 9) 
of the qualifications of magistrates. 

It is evident ‘that the stability of the 
Spartan institutions to Lysander’s time had 
at least rendered these famous, and the 
vigour of Aristotle’s criticism seems to be 
directed in great measure against the fatuity 
of ignoring the actual decadence of Sparta 
as a material factor of criticism, as well as 
against the dogmatic citation of Sparta as the 
first and foremost among the canonic states. 
These presumably were the chief considera- 
tions that prompted Aristotle’s criticism. 

As for the philosopher’s real and un- 
mistakable appreciation it has been pointed 
out in part and must not be overlooked 
in the contrast with the censure. For, 
besides being designed as the rule of the 
Best, Sparta in the purpose of its polity 
really provided in a measure that harmony 
and contentment (in the body politic) 
which Aristotle lays down as one of the 
criteria of a good commonwealth, vi. 
(vulyo iv.) 11. He praises that type of 
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commonwealth in which there is much wise 
blending of the various elements (vi. vulgo 
iv. 12, swh finem) : dow 
x0), poviywrépa. And Sparta 
indeed contained the elements of monarchy, 
of oligarchy, of aristocracy, and of 
democracy,—the whole of which constituted 
that mean between extremes which is the 
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radical element in Aristotle’s theory of 
virtues, and we should indeed have turned 
from his commendation of pecdrys in vi. 
(wulgo iv.) 11 to his Hthies even if he had 
not himself expressly referred to the same 
(Zc. 1295 a.—cf. Lth. Nicom. ii. 5 8qq.). 
E. G, Sumer. 
University of the City of New York. 


LUKE XXIII. 44, 45. 


Luke xxiii. 44, 45, cai oxdros éyévero ed’ 
yi €ws Spas evarns Tod HAcov exdeitovros (v.17. 
4 > cm 
vatns, [kat] 6 


Tue following conjectural explanation of 
Luke xxiii. 45, rod Whether 
new or not, is at least not generally known 
to students of the Greek Testament, and, if 
not new, will perhaps bear repeating. ! 

Though these words might mean ‘the sun 
failing (to give its light),’ yet the natural 
meaning is ‘the sun being eclipsed.’ Now 
every one knew that an eclipse could not 
happen except at new moon, and every Jew 
knew that the Passover was at full moon.” 

Why, then, after having said (xxiii. 4) 
with Matthew (xxvii. 45), and with Mark 
(xv. 33), ‘there came darkness over the 
whole land,’ does Luke add, what they do 
not add, words that would imply, as their 
most natural meaning, a portentous miracle? 

It may be replied, ‘ Because Luke wished 
to make it clear that the event was a “ por- 
tentous miracle,” and not a mere clouding or 
earthly obscuration of the sun. Luke was 
not afraid of inserting miracles: look at his 
account of the miraculous healing of the ear 
of the High Priest’s servant, which he alone 
inserts.’ To this I should answer that the 
latter alleged miracle is substituted rather 
than inserted. It is substituted for a rebuke 
to Peter, ‘restore thy sword to its place.’ 
Comp. Matt. xxvi. 52, John xviii. 11, with 
droxatacraOyre in Jerem. xxix. (Heb. xlvii.) 

1 Since writing this note, I have, in a letter to the 
Spectator (21st Oct.), alleged this, among other 
Synoptic variations, as instances of apparent con- 
fusion, arising from different interpretations of an 
original Greek tradition by the several Evangelists. 

* In Evang. Nicod. A. (ch. xi.) Pilate says to the 
Jews, ‘Did you see what happened?’ They reply, 
‘It was an eclipse as usual yéyover 
kara 7d €iw6ds),’ to which Pilate makes no answer. 
But codex A assigns-to him the following retort, 
‘Rascals, is this your general veracity (M:apéraror, 
eis mavra dAndevere ;)? I know that this never 
took place except at new moon.’ 


6, and it will appear that the miraculous 
narrative probably arose from a misunder- 
standing of some ambiguous word, such as 
(‘be thou restored’), or dzo- 
kataotabytw (‘let it be restored’), in the 
original tradition. ‘It’ (or ‘thou’) was in- 
terpreted by Matthew and John (rightly) to 
be ‘the sword,’ and by Luke (wrongly) to 
be ‘the ear’; and the verb was interpreted 
by Matthew and John (rightly) to mean 
‘restored to its place,’ but by Luke (wrongly, 
though more in conformity with the Synop- 
tic vocabulary, Matt. xii. 13, Mark iii. 5, 
viii. 25, Luke vi. 10, where it is used of a 
withered hand, or of a blind man) to mean 
‘restored to its original condition.’ 

Is it possible that the present, also, may be 
a case of substitution through misunderstand- 
ing? Let us turn to the parallel passage in 
Matthew (xxvii. 46-9) and Mark (xv. 34-6). 
Here we find no mention of an ‘eclipse,’ but 
of a saying of Jesus which was interpreted 
by the bystanders to mean that ‘ lias’ had 
‘abandoned’ (éykatadeirav) Jesus. This 
[uke omits altogether. But the genitive case 
of ‘Elias’ is the same as that of the 
viz. nAeov, or in MSS. yAcov: and 
although not often used of persons failing 
others in an emergency, is so used occasion- 
ally. Thus #Atov éxAcirovros might mean 
either ‘the sun being eclipsed,’ or, ‘ Elias 
Sailing, or forsaking.’ 

But how could éyxataXeizrovros be changed 
into ? Curtailments of long com- 
pounds are not infrequent in MSS. of the 
N.T., and especially with xara: comp. Mark 
xiv. 40 xaraBapuvopevor, Luke vi. 37 
Matt. xiii. 40 xaraxaierar, James ii. 
13, iti. 14 xataxavxarar, and many more in- 

3 In the LXX. it means ‘cesso,’ ‘desino,’ i.e. ‘ to 
be backward when help is needed’ Jud. v. 6, 7, 
‘vanish away (like smoke)’ Psa. lxvii. (Ixviii.) 2: 
and in many other passages, where it is metaphori- 
cally used, it represents some meaning of unexpected 
failing, or desertion, ‘mentior,’ Isa. 
Vill. 


6 ae ? 
sun, 
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stances, where xara is dropped ; and there 
are others where xara is replaced by another 
preposition, Besides, if Luke, or others be- 
fore him, concluded that yAvov must mean 
‘the sun,’ they would naturally infer that 
eyxataXerovros must be an error for 
TOVTOS. 

Moreover, that Luke would welcome any 
alternative to the commonly reported words 
of Jesus is intrinsically probable. The very 
notion that Jesus could be ‘forsaken by 
God’ would be repellent to many, and this 
feeling is perhaps indicated by the omission 
of the words in the Fourth Gospel; the 
Aramaic or Hebrew words are variously 
given in our best MSS. now, and were per- 
haps variously reported from the first ; and 
the word rendered by the Synoptists ‘my 
God’ was at an early period rendered by 
others ‘my Power.’ In this general confu- 
sion of the text it seems probable that Luke, 


finding obscure and divergent traditions 
about some utterance of Jesus, strange and 
painfully perplexing in its prevalent form, 
and alleged, even by those who reported it, 
to have been misunderstood by bystanders 
as if He cried out that ‘ Hlias was deserting 
Him,’ considered that he was restoring the 
original meaning, and a meaning worthy of 
the subject, in retaining two or three words 
of the current tradition, but placing them in 
such a context as to show that it was the 
sun, and not lias, that ‘failed.’! 
Epwin A. ABgorr. 


1 Clem. Alex. Fragm. § 57 (1003, Pott.) sees a 
connection between @eds and %Atos, and mentions it 
in connection with Matt. and Mark’s tradition of 
AA, HAC =Commenting on Ps. xviii. 4, HAlp 
TH avTov, he says, Te Td ev TE HAL 
Zero Td oxhvwpa avTod odTws eaxovera ev TE HA 
Zero, rovréatw ev TE OeG (?) Beds, ws ev 
T@ evaryyeriw ‘HAL, HAL,’ Tod pov, pov.’ 


SCHANZ’S COLLATION OF THE BODLEIAN PLATO, 


A comparison of the text of the Protagoras as it stands in Clarkianus 39 with 
Prof. Schanz’ collation of the same in his edition of 1880 published by Tauchnitz 
yields the following results. (References are throughout to the page and line of 


Prof Schanz’ edition.) 
A. Text. 


The following are unrecorded divergences. 


ScHANZ. 
57.26 tovrov tov xopov 
68.4 
73.28 7 dyaboi 
74.8 
79.23 ei 
80.11 dywyov 
(probably a misprint, but has been followed 
by an English editor). 
81.27 dvorapévov 
84.27 aipnocrbe 
100.3 ovrws 


B. Footnotes. 
(a) General mistakes. 


53.34 trodapBavas B 

55,13 od 7@ obscurata in B 

55.20 B 

55.25 gaiverac—ris etiam Socrati tribuit 
Schleiermacher. 

57.23 e€axocrav B 

60.33 airoi re B 

62.2 epi rov B 


BoDLEIAN, 
TOUTOV Xopov 
avTos 
with error-mark in margin 
amoxptverOa (recorded for T) 
> 
eyo €v 
> a 
apwyov 


dvacTapevov 
Oar (as in line 25) 
obTos 


ov" TO 


So B 


€€akooTwv 
avrot TE 
Tept TOV 


. 
et 1 
ob: 
e 
2 
a 
q 
i 
| 


63.5 

64.12 
64.14 
64.26 


66.19 
67.2 

69.19 
69.32 
70.29 
71.11 
71.19 
77.5 

77.15 
77.26 
80.5 


83.23 
84.15 
84.21 
84.25 
85.32 
86.9 
86.14 
86.20 
88.15 
93.12 
98.1 
104.5 
104.18 
104.26 
105.32 
106,12 
109.17 
109.18 
112.12 


exactly opposite a line of writing. 
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B 
de B 

vetpar B 
oikia B 


66.2 B, sed in ras. 
et in marg. vitii nota 


pete xovrav B 
cicaow B 
ov BT Heindorf 
A 
Ta pev B 
mpoverata B 
evOvvar B 
mods B 
ap 
étwou B 
> 
exer B 
> > 
7) Tobvavriov B 
® (finis versus), sed 


obscuratum 


jdoiperba B 
B 

B 
aipyoerOa B 

ov sed in marg. vitii nota B 
B 

ddnbeia BT dAabeta t 
worepov B 

kio. B 

kev eav B 

tro Aoywv B 

B 
mpocayopevopev 
dyot 

B 

of B (1) 

ti B 

7 B 

B 


(6) Unrecorded erasures. 


be 


B -o. b (nota to next 


line) 


pete B av b 


TO pev 

mpoieTata 

B b 
moXts 

OTW OU 

> > 


Kompos, & and part of » printed off from 


the opposite page duddrepor 78.32 


Oa. 

eAéaGau (as in lines 16, 19, 27) 
aupnoer Gar 

od (nota to previous line) 

TATE. 

dAaGeia (with error-mark in margin) 


worepov (with error-mark in 


margin) 


Kev 

c 

bro Aoywv 

GANS 
Tpowayopevopev 

wat 

avOpwrot 

emi tt (as in line 22) 

7 Db 


oirep 


vewtepov, final v written over an erasure 

twes, part of v and ¢ written over an erasure 
a‘pev, an erasure over € makes it probable that the first hand wrote gapeév 
evookorre, oc Written over an erasure 
kaAov, v on an erasure with marginal error-mark 


opxnotpioas, Sas on an erasure 


évtws, breathing and v on an erasure 


(c) Misquoted or unquoted marginal error-marks, 


The ‘ vitii nota in margine’ is a short oblique stroke (;) placed in either side-margin 
The reference is often apparently quite general, 
indicating failure to understand, especially where proper names occur; in other cases 
2 mark (s) or dot is placed over (rarely under) the impugned letter. 


apparently intended to give a complete record of these marks, since on 67.16 he 
quotes one to which he attaches no special reference ; in all other cases which he records 
in this dialogue he refers the mark to some particular word in its neighbourhood, 
usually not distinguishing the cases, in which the exact reference is determined by 
a mark on a letter, from the cases in which it is determined by his own judgment. 


Prof. Schanz 
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61.19 


61.27 
62.27 


67.16 
69.1 


69.18 
70.19 


71.20 
72.10 


74.21 


75.37 


76.19 


81.24 


81.33 
82.4 


84.2 
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ScHANZ. 


eiovdov B cum vitii nota in marg. 
pa kai B cum v. n, in m, 


TUYXaVELS sed v. n. in m. B 


éridoow B sed v. n. in m. 
ovAXd¢yopev B sed in m. v. 


B sed in v. n. 


versul |rws —dua vitii nota 


in marg. adscripta B 


oot B sed in m. v. n. 


} B sed in m. v. n. 
petéwpot B 


6 A€yov B sed in m. v. n. 
B sed in m. v. n. 
eit av B sed in m. Vv. 


sed in m. v. n, 


B 


ime B sed in m. v. n. 


aveotyxyn B sed in m. v. n. 
7@ B ut 3, sed bis in m. v. n. 


tov b (v etiam in marg.) 7d B 


84.25 aipyoecba B sed in m. v. n. 


BoDLEIAN. 
D4.10-1 orw Gavpalo’ 
55.20 (1) 


s 
57.11 (1) dvOpwros | 
58.9-12 pa kat 
dixos 6 Twi—rapneto 


58.26 mac codos (1) 

60.20 et ph (1) 

60.31 (1) 

60.34-61.1 mia €xei—xadXlas Te Kai Gd 


s 
tvyxaves (1) 
s 


(1) éxidoow 

...0Tav 
yopev av—rti dey 
, 


s 
63.13 eye (1) 
the nota is placed after the next line 
TAPXAS...... a 
66,21-2 Kai vopov—dixyns 
there is no nota, merely a flaw in the 
vellum 
nota to next line 
1 yap Kai—ev: ob —ovde 
nota refers to 6 (v. supra) 
(1) peréwpot 
71.6-7 1 pav: ds —dyabdv Kai 7a 
nota to previous line ; ywatos—-det idwrev 
nota to next line 
1 dia avay 
74.8 7a Bpayxd kai...... (Bpaxv- kai b) 
nota to previous line pév ri —cwdpoortvy | 
74.28...7a [érepa tov] 1 
nota to next line 


~ 


(1) 
4.5 ...OTL OUV O 
Tw ov apnyern—eotw 
81.1 Adyov | 
s 


7 


(1) yu 
s 
> 
aveornky (1) 
| TO yrepaiw...... 
cot Or" 


82.8 1 Kai kpiowva—yap ob 
82.17 1 yeoOar Kat 


82.27 1 Kpov Aoyov...... Ot 

83.2 para mpos mpwtayopov—aici 
VELKOS | 

v and error-mark in margin 

84.21 1 


nota to previous line 


an 
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GANA | 

85.1 dudAoyou...... TpwtTayopas amroKpive 

85.19 epwrape 

85.30 pad re....... 

86.14 
86.20 yyotro B sed in m. v. n. | Kai—nyotro 7) -- 

86.22 Tév...... aya | 

87.2 kai detrar 7d Tyswvidov-—7 | 
87.24 xrjobae B sed in m. v. n. nota to previous line 

90.32 eis Ko 


102.10 (1) 


C. Appendix. 
(a) Mistakes. 
SCHANZ. 
50.17 dyrod true B sed supra ve ras. dyrou B dyrod tu b (or smudge 
over dy makes it uncertain whether the 
second hand erased the accent or not) 


58.15 B Kwodéos 
66.12 aido B aidw 
75.17 B dyAaby 
80.14 B TAUTO 
89.17 mweprecow 
92.6 B €OTOTA 
J4.27 dsdvet B womepave 
95.2 B 
99.28 yivecbu b yiverac 
100.15 ear B éore (accent almost obliterated by damp) 
106.19 dp’ av ot«k B dp’ av 
109.5 etre B elev 
109.19 7 B Bab 
109.24 7 B 7 


(6) Omissions. 

The record of minutiae in the appendix does not profess to be complete, but it is 
not easy to detect the principles of selection. Thus dpa for dpa is recorded 108.20, 25 ; 
not recorded 108.11, duaAvoar accentless is recorded 83.5; 80.17, diarefeoGar 80.25 
we not. 4 8 os 51.29, 52.14, 109.19 and jv 8 éyw 51.30, 52.10, 54.24 are recorded ; 
whereas 7 8 6s 54.14, 75.34, 77.4, 98.29, 110.5, jv & eyd 89.12 and jv 8 eyd in 
53.13, 31 and thirty-six other places are not. (The fact seems to be that 4 was originally 
written in all cases in this dialogue and the rough breathing added in a few cases 
by a later hand.) 

7 for 7 (the particle) is recorded 104.28; not recorded 75.11. ypyoerar 84.24 (in 
footnotes), aipéseow 106.8, aipéoer 106.15, 106.24, aipeow 107,13, aipeioar and 
aipnoerac 108.18 are recorded; while eAéoGar 84.16, 19, 21, 27, 106.16, apebeis 84.21, 
84.25, 27 are not recorded. twes 58.5, 23 recorded ; Bop Bos tus 58.27 not. 
tadAa is always recorded ; rayaba tavartia ke. never. 

In three cases readings are recorded for T, but not for B, in which also they are 
found : rapavtwos 59.33, oe 63.30, for 51.30. 

It would therefore probably be as useless as it would be tedious to enumerate 
the whole number of omissions, and the following are diffidently selected as perhaps 
of interest. 

50.3, 51.32 B b. 

The « has also been added by a later hand in the case of dvéwée 51.26 (ef. 57.12) 
and 72.16. 

56.28 so 58.2 

58.1 er’erevonoa with error-mark in margin T is recorded) 

58.18 «ai is compendiously written at the end of a line (the only abbreviation in 

this dialogue) 
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59.32 owv ixxos Te 6 TapavTios 
34 

61.6 pvetav B pvetav b 

63.24 

64.1 mperBirepos B v b 

64.7  epappevos 65.12 

69.32 more 

74.13 08 B 68’ b 
18 & Bae b 

77.10 dynyery B (as in line 


A ”~ 
aVvTL TOD 


5 and T quoted) apyyery b with marginal note 


[The scholia on this dialogue in this MS. are so few that they are perhaps worth 


quoting. 


On tromprddpevos 50.5 (p. 309 a) ris airis ppavens kal 70 dpte xvodfew tas 
Kal TO dptixvoos: Kat TO Kal TO TpOTos 


On & 51.13 (p. 309 d) Gavpacrixov 


On zapeMovons 51.23 (p. 310 a) yap Kowov tiv mapeAOotoav viKra 


tavtyv. Babiv dpOpov. | 
78.10 ovK 
78.16 


79.19 eapyns, so 97.21 and xarapyxas 66.2, 112.1 
81.4 7H Bpaxyvdoyia given to Protagoras by the first hand: corrected 


87.6 aitrds breathing corrected 
94.32 cipav B b 

95.4 aicypov B aiocypov b 
103.19 B b 

104.25 daroxpwopeba 

105.12 

106.29 dvayxy (bis) 

107.8 

107.18 dpabia 

109.18 ov« 


110.32 ré, so copia ré 75.8, where however the words have been rewritten 


111.20 


A mass of details such as the above can hardly be without error, but will at least 
serve to show that a future editor of any of the dialogues contained in the Bodleian 
Plato must recollate that manuscript for himself. 


C. S. ADAMSON. 


ARISTOTLE, CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS, Cuapr. 39, § 5. 


tas dikas Tod Hovov elvat Kata TA TaTpLA, 
»” 
Tis TWA QUTOXELp amEeKTELVEV 7 
eTpwcev. 


The above is the reading adopted by Blass 
in the Teubner text, and also accepted in my 
own edition. Kaibel and Wilamowitz prefer 
to read: ris twa abroxetpia EKTELVEY 
}) €rpwoev, and the former, in the valuable 
and interesting work he has just published, 
entitled Stil und Text der 
says on p. 197: Unsere Verbesserung... . 
kann gar nicht zweifelhaft sein... . Mit Un- 
recht hat Blass airoxep améxrewev vorgezogen : 
man sagt das nicht im Griechischen. 


This statement happily admits of an easy 
refutation. The very phrase, which is here 
condemned as bad Greek, is found five times 
in the Zaws of PJato. Having lately had 
occasion to read through the whole of that 
work in search of further illustrations of 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, I may be 
allowed to cite the following examples of the 
phrase in question :— 

(1) p. 865 B, Si pev 
tis Erepov. (2) 866 D, éav 
dpa tis avToxerp pev KTELVy 
(3) 867 dv dpa rs ad pe KTEtvy 
eAevOepov. (4) 871 A, dv mpovoias TE 
kal ddikus. ... abréxerp (5) 


8721 
A, 
Tov T! 


xiii. | 
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mar 
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, , » 
Bovievoas Cf. 872 


A, pev py, Bovlevory Odva- 


tov Tis GAXos 


civ eAevHepov Exwy, cite a dT 
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No one doubts that airoyewpia exrewer is 
good Greek. I only insist that adrdyep 
dréxrevev is equally good. 

J. E. Sanpys. 


SOPH, OZD., COL. 527. 


In the American Journal of Philology, vol. 
xiii. p. 152, I proposed to write here 7) warpd- 
dev, axovw, Svadvupa éeraow; and I 
added i.e. didst thou wed thy father’s widow ? 
No, xix. of Wermathena contains an article 
by Prof. Tyrrell, full of his usual kindness 
and generosity, in which the following re- 
marks occur (p. 307) : 


But what is most puzzling to me is to guess why 
... Prof. Housman thinks that he has improved the 
sense by reading warpd6ev for patpddev, and how he 
has persuaded himself that warpé@ev A€xrpa could 
mean ‘his father’s widow,’ unless warpdé0ev can take 


the place of marpés ; and if it can, then warpdbey = 
warpds, and A€ktpa means ‘thy mother’s 
bed,’ and there is no difficulty in the passage. 

I take zarpofev with the verb: zatpobev 
Aexrp’ éraow ; means came thy bride unto thee 
Srom thy father’s arms? My paraphrase 
didst thou wed thy father’s widow ? is in sense 
the exact equivalent of this; but since its 
form has misled Prof. Tyrrell, and may 
therefore mislead others, into thinking that 
I took zarpobev A€xtpa to mean thy father’s 
widow, I desire to make this explanation. 

A. E, Housman, 


PERSIUS, SA7. VI. 79. 


IT am glad to see that Dr. Reid has pro- 
posed bulgam for rugam in the disputed 
phrase tam decies redit in rugam. I have 
the same suggestion now for many years 
down in the margin of my Conington ; but 
I never ventured to publish it. Palaeo- 
graphically, the conjecture is perfect ; for B 
and R are habitually confounded, and the 
omission of 7 or its equivalent 7 is very 
common. The only objection is the anti- 


quity of the word, for Persius seldom goes 
as far back as Lucilius for his vocabulary. 
Dr. Reid rightly rejects the meaning ‘purse’ 
for rugam, and the explanation of ‘ frowning’ 
based on Juvenal xiv. 326. The only pos- 
sible explanation of rugam is that of the 
scholiast: a vestibus dixit, 
quod in rugam plicantur.’ But I believe 
bulgam is right. 
A. PALMER. 


NOTES ON SOPHOCLES 7RACHINTAE. 


Adyos pev dpxatos avOpwrwv dhaveis. 


Mr. Margoliouth’s remark that ‘ dv6po7wv 
is hardly tolerable with Bporéy in the same 
place in the following line’ appears to me, 
in view of the context, eminently just. 
However, I am not inclined to accept his 
avOpwrun, or to regard dv6pwrwv as a gloss 
on Bporav. The original reading was, I 
believe (quite independently of Mr. Blaydes), 
dpxatos twos gaveis. ‘The partitive 


Opwruv was added to twos and finally sup- 


planted & twos in the text. Mr. Blaydes, 
although he quotes Ant. 621 (cota yap & 
tov kAewov éros mépavtat) in support of 
twos, does not seem to have appreciated the 
intrinsic probability of his conjecture ; for 
he offers also Adyos evr’ ev avOpwrots 
paveis. 


avdpos Kata Lytnow ob Twa. 


Neither Mr. Blaydes nor Professor Jebb 
notices what I believe to be the most 
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apposite parallel to xara fyrnow here, viz. 
Kur. Cycl. 14 xara 


V. 56 sq. 
€i TAT pos 
VEPLOL TLV TOV ev OOKELY. 


These words cannot be sound as they stand. 
A comparison of vv. 65 sq. zatpds 
Sapov éLevwpevov | rod éorw 
pépec<v>) seems to show clearly 
that the slave-woman’s speech contained a 
more pointed reflection on Hyllus than our 
present text gives. Therefore I propose to 
read zdpos | vee (the latter word is thus 
given in some MSS.). The Homericism in 
the construction of zapos with the present 
is, I think, justifiable. Certainly ‘if 
hitherto he has shown any regard for fair 
fame’ is the sort of sentiment we should 
expect here under the circumstances. 


V. 74 sq. 
xopav haciv, Eipvtov rodw, 
avTov, 7) Ere. 


In v. 75 I suspect that airdv has supplanted 
avd vw (cf. Ant. 602). gaciv—vw in the 
present passage thus repeats daci wy in v. 
70, the ad answering to pév in v. 69. 


V. 92 sq. 

, > a ‘ e , , > 
vor, Kat yap borépwr y’ 


has been made from in L,— 
a Verschlimmerung of the most pronounced 
sort. We should read thus: 


‘ e , , > 
Kal Yap VOTEpw. TO 


‘For even though one be late, yet success 
—for I pray that you may get news— 
brings gain.’ The prayer of Deianira thus 
echoes the promise of Hyllus (vv. 90 sq.). 
Mr. Blaydes, with his accustomed acuteness, 
remarks that ‘zi’@ovo may perhaps be the 
true reading,’ but goes no farther,—indeed 
he does not seem to appreciate the merits of 
the case. 


V. 148 sqq. 

€ws Tis yuri), 
AaBye 7’ év Ppovtidwy pépos, 
avOpos 7) Texvow 


The expression of vv. 148—9 is charming. 
But the delicacy of AdBm 7° ev vuxtt dpov- 
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tidwy pepos seemed to some one to need a 
little explanation ; therefore he added jra 
mpos dvdpds: some one else seems to have 
added 7 réxvwv : yet another, who was skilled 
to ‘roll out a rhesis’ and ‘ stiffen’ words 
(but not ‘by wisdom’) ‘out into a line,’ 
completed for us the fair trimeter numbered 
150, which it were a kindness to Sophocles 
to bracket—at least. (I am, of course, 
aware that others have rejected the verse.) 


Vv. 166 sq. 
tor’ Oaveiv xpetn ode TOL xpovonr 
1000" Tod xpovov TéAvs 
Aowrov Liv Bion. 


imexdpapovra should not be altered. It is a 
familiar Euripidean metaphor drawn from a 
slip that outruns, or outrides, a storm. But 
Tov xpovev so soon after ra xpdver (and 
nearly under it) has been justly called in 
question. I cannot think highly of Mr. 
Margoliouth’s My own conjec- 
ture is rov ydpov, which I find confirmed (so 
far, at least, as the latter word is concerned) 
by Euripides (as we might indeed expect) ; 
for in Andr. 414 we read i 8 trexdpapys 
popov (quoted also by Mr. Blaydes but not 
utilized). 


Vv. 178 sqq. 
tw’ dvdpa xapay Adywr. 


Professor Jebb says that 7. x. ddywv 
‘refers to xatacrepy’; but I cannot so 
understand it. otetxovta forms 
too close a unity to be thus separated. 
Rather join z.'x. Adywv with the second 
element ore{yovra (which amounts to 
joining with xar. orecy.). This supports 
the conjecture mpos xapay Bopas 
in Ant. 30, in which I was long anticipated 
by Mr. Blaydes; xatacrepy oreix. 7m. x. 
Aéywv, which depicts a mutual joy, seems 
well illustrated by Ant. 148 sqqy. ddAAa yap 
ai peyadwvepos Nixa | rae roAvappdror 
OnBar. 


Vv. 196 sqq. 


TO yap Exactos éxpabeiy 
> a a » 2 , 
dv webetro, Kad’ KAvew. 


to mofotv is one of those phrases that 
(mea quidem sententia) carries about it an 
air of genuineness. The trouble seems to 
lie solely in éxpafetv. Why may we not 
suppose this to have arisen from éxzAjoa, 
with added as an_ explanatory 
gloss? 
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V. 516. 
ova ev Kizpis paBdovopmer 
8 eNextpos ev pes p 
évvovea. 


Is gvveioa possible here (notwithstanding 
the sense that fvviévat elsewhere bears in 
the tragedians) as a Homericism, in the 
sense of committere? Certainly ‘acted as 
umpire after bringing them together in 
strife’ is more vigorous than the sense 
conveyed by the traditional text. aya for 
pova were perhaps too rash. 


Vv. 608 sqq. 


aA > ‘ ‘ 
mpiv Kéivos aitov avepds orabeis 
Ocotow 


gavepos (‘made from davepas in L’) is 
pretty clearly a gloss on éudavos that has 
got into the text and ejected something. | 
would suggest airdv éudavas, Outip orabeis 
(suggested by v. 1192, as was Froelich’s 
conjecture davepov éudaviys 


Vv. 672 sqq. 


tovovrov éxBéBnxev, olov, jv dpdcw, 
yovaixes div (v. Ll. qpiv) Oadp’ 
pabeiv. 


The second verse seems clearly wrong. 
The dative in the pronoun cannot well be con- 
strued, nor does the emendation ipas seem to 
touch the root of the evil. The corruption 
lies most probably, as it seems to me, in 
yevaixes, which I conjecture to have sup- 
planted a word with which the dative was 
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to be construed. This word was, I believe, 
mdpeotw. The presence of yvvatkes can 
easily be accounted for as a gloss explaining 
ipiv, or rather clearly indicating the second 
person, not the first. yvvatkes has, I think, 
similarly affected an entrance in Eur. //ipp. 
294 (as a gloss on aide), where I conjecture 


V. 903. 


‘ 6 , > 
eva. py TLS 


Professor Jebb’s explanation of évOa— 
ciaidou aS an outgrowth of the ‘deliberative 
construction’ calls for an emphatic protest. 
The local-temporal év@a is here, as elsewhere. 
merely following in the footsteps of ta, 
which itself is sometimes followed by the 
future after the usual fashion of é6a: ef. 
e.g. Trach. 1157 sqq. In such a passage as 
Eur. Cycl. 345 sqq. goer’ elow, tat Kat’ 
atvAvov | pe it may not be 
unfair to give iva a local sense. 


Vv. 941 sqq. 
kAaiwv éx dvoiv dpa, 
matpos éxeivys appavicpévos Biov. 


For Biov Wakefield corrected Biov, which 
is accepted by Jebb, though seemingly 
without sufficient warrant. Bia would 
seem far more natural. It may be noted 
that in v. 1015 we find what looks like the 
same corruption. Here for Biov Wakefield 
reads 


Mortimer Lamson Earte. 


THE TEXT OF PLINY’S WATURAL HISTORY PRESERVED IN ENGLISH MSS. 


In a recently published essay! Karl 
Welzhofer has shown strong evidence, in 
the citations of Pliny by Bede and Robert 
of Cricklade, for believing that a distinct 
tradition of the text of the Natural History 
was preserved in England through the 
Middle Ages, and can be traced back to the 
seventh century. This essay came into my 
hands after I had arrived at the same 
conclusions by a different route ; but it may 
be worth while to set forth some additional 
evidence on the subject. 

1 Jn Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiect der Klassischen 


Altertums- Wissexschaft, Wilhelm v. Christ darge- 
bracht. Munich, 1891. 


While inspecting the MSS. of Pliny 
preserved at London and Oxford, I have 
found two—Ar. 98, in the British Museum, 
and no. 274 in the library of New College— 
which show the closest connection with one 
another. The only variants are in the case 
of transcribers’ blunders, and a few passages 
where the Museum MS. has been corrected 
apparently by the original hand: both are 
written by English scribes, and both date 
from about 1200—the Museum MS, being 
probably the earlier. The readings of these 
two MSS. are in almost every instance 
identical with those of Robert of Cricklade’s 
excerpts: the resemblance is so close, 
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that they may be accepted as representing 
the MS. from which he copied, only a few 
years before they were written. 

The resemblance to Bede, already noticed 
by Welzhofer, in Robert’s citations, is 
brought out still more strongly by the wider 
ground for comparison furnished by these 
MSS. : which show only so much corruption 
as might be expected to take place in the 
course of four centuries, with no trace of 
continental influence. The following list of 
noticeable readings from one passage quoted 
by Bede will show the resemblance (the 
first reading given being that of the Oxford 
MS.) :— 


vi. 212. Dimidio.] die medio. Bede. 
213. accedente bis.] = Bede. 
214. Cataoniam. | = Bede. 
cuncte. | = Bede. 
218. ab Apennino.] = Bede. 
219. supra tribus. |= Bede. 
daicos parcemque] dacos partemque. 
Bede. 


The additional evidence thus furnished 
shows Welzhofer to be wrong on one point. 
He is inclined to trace a connection between 
Bede’s MS. and A. (Leidensis Vossianus 
fol. 4)—chiefly, it would seem, induced by 
the fact that A. is reported to be written in 
a Saxon hand. But the readings he cites 
prove more against than for the supposed 
connection ; and, if the London and Oxford 
MSS. be accepted as the lineal descendants 
of Bede’s, the evidence becomes conclusive : 
there is really no resemblance. 

On another point, however, the new MSS. 


furnish an interesting confirmation of 
Welzhofer. He shows that P. (Pollingensis) 
(which belongs to an Italian fifteenth-cen- 
tury recension, and is the progenitor of 
several late MSS.) displays the influence of 
the English tradition ; and this influence is 
brought out more strongly when a fuller 
comparison is possible. Thus the extra- 
ordinary variant in vi. 15—ccl. chorumdios 
curta de for Colchorum Dioscuriade—comes 
to P. from the English MSS. It may be 
noted, too, that these two MSS. were both 
originally in two volumes, only the first 
being preserved in each case: the London 
MS. containing eighteen books, the Oxford 
nineteen. Detlefsen has already remarked 
on the division of early MSS. of Pliny: and 
this may explain the fact that in P. the 
first eighteen books are wrongly numbered, 
while from the nineteenth book the headings 
are correct. In the later books, also, P. is 
noticeable as the only MS. except B. (and 
the descendants of P.) which has escaped 
several lacunae: and this it probably owes 
to its English original, as well as a number 
of good readings which have surprised most 
editors of Pliny ina MS. at first sight so 
worthless, 

Before long, I hope to publish fuller 
details of the English MSS. For the present, 
it must suffice to say that Welzhofer has 
added a fresh line of tradition—the English 
—to the criticism of Pliny, in which Detlef- 
sen has already traced families of MSS. to 
N. Franceand 8.W. Germany : and this new 
and early source of evidence should produce 
some valuable results. 

J. Grarron MILNr. 


FURTHER NOTE ON HESIOD, OP. ZT DIES,. 746—7. 


Ir dverigeorov be genuine, it may refer 
to the custom, observed by the ancient 
Germans and Northmen, of finishing off a 
house with a gable. Mr. Baring-Gould 
(Murray's Magazine, vol. i. pp. 513—526) 
gives an interesting account of the sacrifices 
which took place on the completion of the 
roof. The Anglo-Saxons generally sacri- 
ficed a horse, and placed its head on the top 
of the gable, to protect the roof from wind 
and lightning. Besides the gable, the ridge- 
pole is sometimes the object of superstition, 
a fact to which Mr. Rouse has drawn my 
attention. The Bhuiydirs of Mirzapur 
always put up the ridge-pole of a house on 


a Friday. After it is put up, 7 a bird sits 
on it or a crackling noise is heard in the 
wood, it is most unlucky, and the ridge-pole 
must be taken down (North Indian Notes 
and Queries, iii. § 9). The Greek house, 
then, may be dvewigeoros, if the gable is not 
properly finished off, or rather, perhaps, if 
the ridge-pole is left rough and unpolished ; 
but more evidence is needed before we can 
do more than guess at the meaning of the 
word. I was, however, too hasty in reject- 
ing dvemigeorov altogether, though [ still 
think that dvemippexrov is right. 

This note was too late for insertion at the 
end of my article. E, E. Sixes. 
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FOLK-LORE IN HESIOD. 


Some modern superstitions may throw 
light on Hesiod, Works and Days, 746. An 
unfinished house, according to Lavater (the 
writer on ghosts), is peculiarly subject to 
inexplicable noises of rappings and the like. 
These Lavater interprets as ducky omens ; 
in Sir Walter Scott’s experience they coin- 
cided with the death of his architect, Mr. 
Bullock, in London. Any such noises in 
Greece might naturally be taken as unlucky ; 
in the case of Abbotsford they were. The 
remark of Sittl on Death, and his power 
over unfinished houses, may refer to the 
superstition noted by Lavater. By a mere 
accident I discover that line 750, against 
letting a child of twelve sit on a tomb, 
would not surprise a modern spiritualist. 
Some one sends me a copy of Light, con- 


taining an anecdote of a Mr. Stainton Moses. 
This gentleman ‘automatically’ wrote com- 
munications from a dead lady unknown to 
him. She explained that he had passed her 
grave in a walk, hence an ‘occult influence.’ 
Now, as children (compare the Franciscan 
case in 1534, the Cock Lane Ghost, the 
Tedworth drummer, and many tales of 
Increase Mather’s, in witchcraft trials, and 
elsewhere) are peculiarly subject to convul- 
sive fits, attended by ‘rappings,’ and explained 
as ‘possession,’ this superstition may con- 
ceivably account for the warning in Hesiod. 
The superstitions of spiritualism are perhaps 
too much neglected by students of Folk- 
Lore. 
A. Lane. 


TUCKER’S EDITION OF THE EIGHTH BOOK OF THUCYDIDES. 


Thucydides, Book VIII., edited by T. G. 
Tucker. London: Maemillan. 1892. 
Pp. xxxi. 323. 3s. 6d. 


Proressor TuckEr’s introduction is well put 
together and contains a considerable quan- 
tity of useful information in a small com- 
pass. We must protest against the use of 
the symbols J/, m, to denote ‘ preponderance 
of best MS. readings’ and ‘considerable 
MS. support.’ MM and m stand for the 
British MS. in Thucydidean criticism, and 
they should not be used in another sense by 
editors. The book contains a considerable 
number of conjectures made by the editor. 
It is enough to say that all of them are 
reasonable, and some are distinct improve- 
ments on previous readings. Upon the 
whole the text is conservative in spite of 
the novelties that it contains. 

The notes are scholarly and sound, and 
occasionally very ingenious in addition. 
But it is to be regretted that Prof. Tucker 
has not devoted more attention to the history 
of the period covered by this book. The 
truth is—whatever Stahl may say to the 
contrary—that the Eighth Book is im- 
mensely inferior both in clearness and in 
power to the Seventh. The historian’s jerky 
account of the Four Hundred cannot com- 
pare with his overwhelming description of 

NO. LXV. VOL. VII. 


the tragedy in Sicily. But, whereas the 
story of the Sicilian Expedition speaks for 
itself, the story of the Four Hundred con- 
stantly requires explanation and comment. 
Prof. Tucker supplies no historical introduc- 
tion. Of Thrasybulus the only information 
he gives us is that this statesman ‘was the 
same who afterwards xatyyaye THY and 
overthrew the thirty tyrants.’ Pisander and 
Alcibiades are dismissed in a few lines, 
while Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus are 
passed over unnoticed. Such neglect renders 
the book much less interesting and consider- 
ably less instructive than it might have 
been. Surely it is more important that our 
schoolboys should get a clear notion of the 
political intrigues rife during the last years 
of the Peloponnesian War, and, by that 
means, of the methods by which the diplo- 
mats of antiquity worked, than that they 
should be constantly told how that Thucy- 
dides may have intended to write a gram- 
matical sentence: how that he changed his 
mind in the middle and so produced an 
‘amorphous’ conglomeration of words. But, 
accepting the commentary as it is, we must 
congratulate Prof. Tucker upon its accuracy. 
Only in the following notes should we ven- 
ture to suggest an alteration. Inc. 2, car’ 
dvayKyv Tod vavTiKod does 
not mean ‘their fleet having now been, 
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through force of circumstances, added to 
their [%.e. Siceliots’] forces’; but rather 
‘their tleet having now been added to them 
[7.e. the Lacedaemonians] in accordance with 
treaty obligations.’ The obligation (dvdyxy) 
to send ships had been laid upon these 
Siceliots for many years; but it was only 
now (73) that the ships were really to be 
sent, and could be reckoned as part of the 
Lacedaemonian force. About the meaning 
of Kar’ dvayxyv at least there can be no 
doubt ; but we find that Herbst, in his 
recently published notes, takes the rest of 
the words differently. We do not find any- 
thing abnormal in the opening words of c. 4 
év TO (NOt — 
as Herbst shows) ryv re vavryyiav 
Topurdpevot Kat Sovviov texicavres. Already 
inc. 1 we read éddxe xpyvat. . . TapacKeva- 
vavtixov, dv dSivwvrac EvrAa 
Topurapeévous Kai xpypata, and to this passage 
there is a reference in and 
in tiv vavryyiav. Now, if we may say both 
Tiv vavTnyiavy and tapacKevd- 
Copar texioas (‘I prepare by fortify- 
ing 8.’), what is to prevent our combining 
the two constructions in one sentence ? 
Texioavres is aorist, because the fortification 
of Sunium preceded the ship-building ; the 
provisioning of the city came before the form- 
ation of a fleet. The postponement in the 
sentence of the earlier act to that which was 
really later is not abnormal in Greek. Thucy- 


dides actually repeats the change of time in 
the words that follow: te év 7 Aakw- 
pevor és evtéAccav. To abandon 70 
was the first and most obvious act of 
economy. Finally, when we notice that the 
four appendages to zapeoxevafovro thus form 
a chiasmus—ryv te vavTnyiav . . . Texivavres 

. ekhurovres .. . EvoreAAOpevor — this ex- 
planation, requiring no assumption of dis- 
torted grammar, forces itself irresistibly 
upon us. For Thucydides is above all things 
fond of elaborate chiasmus ; and this sen- 
tence, so far from being written at random, 
is most carefully designed. The oftener we 
re-read Thucydides, the more we come to 
find that his grammar is not nearly so 
abnormal as is commonly supposed. On the 
contrary he is generally a most fastidious 
handler of form, though of form rough-hewn 
and not chiselled, like that of Isocrates. 

On c. 23, 3 vedv éxpatnoay, reference might 
be made to a note of Classen on the con- 
struction of xparé rather than to the errone- 
ous view of Kriiger. We do not know why 
Prof. Tucker says more than once that such 
and such a word is not likely to have been 
corrupted by every copyist. Once grant— 
what seems certain--that all the existing 
MSS. are derived from a common and cor- 
rupted source, and it becomes apparent why 
the same blunder is found in every MS. 


E. C. Marcuant. 


SARAN’S EDITION OF WESTPHAL’S ARISTOXENUS. 


A-istowenus von Tarent: Melik und Rhyth- 
mik des classischen Hellenenthums. 11. 
Band, von R. Westpnat, herausge- 
geben von F, Saran. Leipzig, Ambr. 
Abel, 1893. 20 Mark. Pp. 16 + cexl. 
+ 110. 


Herr Saran has undertaken the publication 
of this posthumous volume, which completes 
Westphal’s great edition of Aristoxenus. 
The first volume appeared in 1883, and con- 
tained the translation and commentary. 
After an interval of ten years we have now 
before us the text—which has undergone 
only slight modifications since the transla- 
tion was written—and lengthy Prolegomena. 
It may be questioned whether it was wise to 
expand the book by inserting much that is 
practically merely reprinted from Westphal’s 


earlier works. This is especially the case 
with Sections V. (on the Rhythmic of Aris- 
toxenus) and VII. (on the fragments of the 
ouppiKTa cuprotiud, Which Westphal traces 
in the Plutarchean dialogue De Musica). 
The former of these sections—occupying 
pages cxxxiv.-cciv. of the Prolegomena—is 
reprinted with but little alteration from 
Die Musik des griechischen Alterthums (Leip- 
zig, 1883), pp. 264-317. The latter may be 
read in Westphal’s edition of the De Musica. 
The Prolegomena also contains sections on 
(I.) the life and works of Aristoxenus ; 
(II.) A.’s doctrine of melos—in which West- 
phal repeats, with scarcely any modification, 
the views set forth in his earlier works, e.g. 
on dévopacia Kata (ep. Theorie der mu- 
sischen Kiinste der Hellenen, iii. 1, pp. xix.— 
xliii.) ; (IIT.) and (IV.) on the text of the 
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Harmonics; and (VI.) on that of the 
Elements of Rhythmic. The apparatus 
eriticus is that of Marquard, to which the 
editor has added the readings of H (the 
MS. destroyed at Strassburg) after Ruelle’s 
collation. The editor has also printed a list 
of readings drawn up by Westphal to illus- 
trate the relative value of R (Riccardianus) 
and 8 (Seldenianus), but without commen- 
tary. The value of this list is seriously 
impaired by the fact that Westphal, like 
Marquard, relied only on Meibom’s account 
of the readings of 8, which was taken from 
a very inaccurate collation. I have examined 
both the MS. and the collation supplied by 
Meibom, which are in the Bodleian Library, 
and have been led to conclusions as to the 
genealogical relations of the MS. differing 
widely from those of Marquard. It is im- 
possible to maintain, as Marquard does, 
that S is closely related to the marginal 
readings of B. He gives nineteen instances 
(pp. xxiv., xxv.) in which the readings coin- 
cide ; in thirteen of these the same reading 
is also found in V—a fact of which the 
significance will become apparent as we 
proceed ; in five the reading of S is wrongly 
reported, and should be as follows: p. 48, 
26! om. du, 70, 6 eldovs, 72, 13 
90, 23 evadrag, 92, 20 éxpweAns; while in the 
only case where S and B mg. agree against 
the other MSS. the variation is merely 
dacracews for diatacews, Which has no weight 
in view of the fact that in five places where 
the word occurs in the course of two pages 
there is confusion in the MSS. in each case. 
On the other hand, the long list of instances 
in which § differs from B mg. (which Mar- 
quard omits to draw up) cannot be disposed 
of by the statement that ‘they may easily 
be explained by carelessness on one side or 
the other.’ The following instances are 
decisive :— 


Barberini margo. Seldenianus. 


P. 10,16 éxarépas érépas 

11, 27 pbeyyonevnv 
24,11 TOToL 
31,25 édarrov 

dpicba bar 
33, 3. 

26 7 8€ (so R) brary 
38, 10 Soxetv doxet 


39,13 (so R) Spa 


41,13 éupedrs expeAns 
44,33 dapBavoper Aap. Bavopevov 
46,23 éupedrs expeAns 
49,27 ore ovTe 


1 In this list the references are to Marquard’s 
pages : elsewhere I refer to those of Westphal. 


Barberini margo. Seldenianus, 
50, 25 (so R) 
51, 28  peréxer perexets 
53, 24 rdacews OTATEWS 
59,12 (so R) 
64, 23 dua om, 


Not less certain is the fact that no rela- 
tionship can be established between the 
Selden MS. and the Riccardianus. This 
appears to be the object of the table of read- 
ings drawn up by Westphal and printed as 
Section III. of the Prolegomena; but an 
examination of the MS. has shown that in 
an overwhelming majority of cases the read- 
ing of S has been wrongly reported. West- 
phal enumerates fifty-seven passages in which 
a reading is quoted as common to R and 8: 
in one of them (67, 4) the reading is common 
to all MSS. except B; in four more it is 
shared by the second hand in V and by B 
(45, 16. 51, 28, 54, 23. 57, 20); in five cases 
(41, 29 do6’ for 66°, 47, 22 for éupe- 
Ajs, 50, 18 for 60, 2 yiverar 
for yiyvytat, 61, 20 for ayvonow- 
pev) the coincidences exist, but are of no 
great weight, while in the remaining forty- 
seven instances the reading of S has been 
wrongly reported, and in reality coincides 
with that of the other MSS. Moreover, there 
are other cases in which the readings of S 
and R are wrongly recorded as coinciding. 
Thus 8 reads p. 4, 12 od pay not ov pay, 21 
13 trav, 39, 30 70, 46, 15 dpiZwv not 
52, 12 rod, 54, 25 dudrovov, 63, 24, om. pepadv 
TO not pepov and again 21, 27 
avyxwpoir’ (avyxopoir’ BR), 44, révev 
(rovwv BR). 

The true position of 8 is not that assigned 
to it in Marquard’s genealogical table, but 
one of close dependence on V throughout. 
This could not be demonstrated from West- 
phal’s apparatus criticus owing to the ex- 
tremely inadequate nature of the collation 
supplied to Meibom, although Westphal 
(i.e. Meibom transmitted through Marquard) 
records the following readings, shared by 8 
with V only: 7, 14 drra, 33, 1 om. yap, 45, 
23 rév, 55, 9 ris—besides others common to 
S with V and the first hand in M—21, 12 
rovtwv, 21, 15 om. 24, 19 od, 24, 
20 rorw ALxavw, 32, 3 

The evidence becomes much stronger when 
the results of a re-examination of S are taken 
into account. It shares with V only the 
following readings :—35, 17 dvoiv, 43, 18 Kai 
ddvatperov (which may perhaps have been read 
by the first hand in M), 54, 14 xai 7d révos, 
67, 24 om. ryv—with V and the first hand 
in M :—28, 10 76, 45, 17 om. 7a, 46, 5 om. 
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tav—with V and B:—42, 7 6 rerpaxdpdur, 
42, 22 om. eiow (probably also the first hand 
in M), 54, 9 om. ék, 54, 16 ocvveotnxota— 
with V, B and the first hand in M :—40, 
13 42, om. érav—dvo, 44, 9 
mapd, 44, 20 om. dm, 45, 17 ray, 45, 
18 éupereis, 45, 26 46, 11 duarova, 
46, 23 éxpeArs, 46, 33 om. 3, 47, 21 om. 70, 
48, 26 dtarovov, 49, 10 om. éri—povov, 49, 11 
duatovorv, 49, 14 odde, 49, 22 50, 11 om. 
kat, 51, 11 cvvapdorepor, 51, 24 om. 70, 51, 
25 om. 6 8, 52,5 om. dé, 53, 27 dovvOeror, 
D4, 54, 14 pépouvs, 55, 12 Kai 
peyea, 59, 32 yiverar, 60, 1 om. dia, 64, 2 
towito. ‘To these must be added the forty- 
seven passages mentioned above and col- 
lected in Westphal’s Prolegomena, Section 
IIL, where the reading of S is wrongly 
given, and in reality falls under one of the 
above heads. It will thus be seen that the 
carelessness of the original collator has 
completely obscured the true relation of S 
to the other MSS. Some difficulty occurs 
with regard to the form in which S shows 
acquaintance with the text of V. We might 
have supposed from the fact that with the 
first hand in V it omits duacrnpdtwr 22, 19, 
trav 46, 7, and do dé rod tovov pia 49, 32— 
all of which lacunae are filled by the cor- 
rector of V—and from the fact that with 
V before correction it reads dducvovpevyn 13, 
26, 22, 10, dovvOérov and ovyKe- 
pévov 55, 12, 16—though these errors are 
corrected by the second hand —and also 
agrees with the first as against the second 
hand in V in one or two minor readings, 
that the MS. had been copied from V before 
the corrector had made the above-mentioned 
alterations : but this possibility is precluded 
by the fact that it incorporates e.g. the 


readings of Vb érexeipe 4, 4, mpoorvyydve 
18, 33, Bapirovoy 39, 30, Kai ydp 66, 19, 
besides some others of less importance, and 
fills up from Vb lacunae in 26, 8. 45, 16. 51, 
28. 54, 23, besides inserting to Bapvrepor in 
its text from the margin of V in 44, 17. 
In the absence of further information as to 
the work of the various hands in V the 
question must be left undecided. 

It remains to note that Westphal in a 
short preface withdraws his former state- 
ments as to the instrumental accompaniment 
in Greek music, and the socalled ‘ Terzen- 
tonarten’ and 

The editor laments on p. 10 the number 
of addenda and corrigenda rendered neces- 
sary by careless printing: his list is how- 
ever very incomplete. <A serious fault in 
the Greek text is the failure of the so-called 
‘fragments’ of the rhythmic to correspond 
accurately with the sections of the trans- 
lation in Vol, I., beginning at § 55. 


H. Stuart Jones. 


[Since the above was written, the French 
excavations at Delphi have brought to light 
the text of a Paean to Apollo with the 
musical score. It may be hoped that the 
discoverers will see their way to issuing an 
early publication of this monument, from 
which results of the highest importance 
may be expected. The so-called ‘ Musical 
Papyrus of Euripides’ recently edited by 
M. Wessely (see Mittheilungen aus der 
Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, 
v. 65-74, and an article in the Revue des 
Etudes Grecques, 1892) is disappointing in 
its results. It eontains only a few lines of 
the Orestes in a very fragmentary state. | 


A FRENCH EDITION OF THE MOSELLA OF AUSONIUS. 


La Moselle d’Ausone. Edition critique et 
Traduction frangaise, précédées d’une 
Introduction, suivies d’un Commentaire 
explicatif, et ornées d’une carte de la 
Moselle et de fac-similés d’éditions anci- 
ennes, par H. pE La pe Mirmont, 
Maitre de Conférences a la Faculté des 
Lettres de Bordeaux. Bordeaux, 1889. 
G. Gounouilhou, pp. cclxxv+141. 4to. 
10 fres. 


AN apology is due to the editor of this 
handsome volume for the long delay that 


has accidentally elapsed between the date 
of its publication and the appearance of 
the present notice. The edition was com- 
pleted in the space of thirteen months 
(March 1888—May 1889), and the editor 
has since found time to produce a trans- 
lation of Apollonius Rhodius which was 
noticed last year in the Classical Review 
(vi 392). 

The text of Ausonius, after having been 
long neglected, has of late years had ample 
justice done it by the publication of two 
critical editions, that of C. Schenk] in the 
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Monumenta Germaniae Historica (1883), and 
that of R. Peiper in the Teubner series 
(1886). The French edition of the MMosella 
is fortunate in appearing after the comple- 
tion of the labours of the German scholars 
above-mentioned. In the absence of any 
first-hand knowledge of the MSs, the 
editor has on these points to rely entirely 
on the evidence collected by Schenkl and 
Peiper, and by Bucking, the author of the 
first critical edition of the Mosedla (1845). 

His own forte lies in an exhaustive 
acquaintance with the printed editions of 
his author. These are enumerated and 
described with the minutest care, and their 
textual variations registered with the most 
punctilious precision. We are even pre- 
sented with exact reproductions of the 
title-pages of the sixteenth century editions 
of Avantius, Ascensius, Kerver and Vinet 
but we would gladly have welcomed in 
place of all these a facsimile of a single page 
from the best MS of the Josella, that of 
the tenth century in the Library at 
Saint-Gall. 

The Jntroduction, which extends over 275 
pages, is mainly confined to textual and 
bibliographical matters. It is in fact a 
history of the printed text of the Mosella ; 
while, for all discussion of the various points 
of literary interest raised by the poem, the 
editor refers to a Latin thesis which unfor- 
tunately is not included in the present 
volume. 

The topography of the poem is happily 
elucidated by means of an excellent map, 
for which we are indebted to the editor’s 
colleague, M. Jullian. All the ten tributaries 
of the Mosella mentioned by Ausonius are 
clearly marked ; one alone being misprinted, 
Erubis for Erubris. Almost the only 
places on the stream to which the poet 
actually refers are apparently those now 
known as Trier, Neumagen and Berncastel ; 
in fact, it seems probable that, in travelling 
to Trier from Bingen, where he left the 
Rhine and the Nahe, the only part of the 
Mosel which he visited was that between 
Berncastel and Trier. Béocking, who is 
best known as the editor of the Notitia 
Dignitatum and has been already mentioned 
as the first critical editor of the J/osella, 
was born further down the stream, at 
Trarbach. His interest in his native river 
lends a peculiar vividness to his notes on 
the varieties of fish which, according to the 
poet, were to be found in its waters. As a 
youth, Bocking had seen the sturgeon (the 
silurus of Ausonius) captured in the Mosel, 
and had also witnessed the water-frolies of 


the tishermen, which are the modern counter- 
part of the scenes described} as ‘dulces... 
pompas,’ 


‘remipedes medio certant cum flumine 
lembi’ (200 ff.). 


The French editor is no less susceptible 
to the influence of the genius loci, not how- 
ever in connexion with the poet’s theme but 
with the poet’s birth-place on the Garonne. 
When the vines of the Mosel remind 
Ausonius of those of his native stream, 


‘sic mea flaventem pingunt vineta Garum 
nam’ (160) ; 


his latest editor, writing at Bordeaux, 
observes : 

notre vin de Bordeaux devait avoir au iv® sitcle 
la réputation qwil n’a retrouvée en France qu’au 
milien du xviii® sitcle, alors que le maréchal de 
Richelieu, gouverneur de Guyenne, le mit & la 
mode. Mais Ausone est le premier a’ faire l’éloge 
des crus du Bordelais. 

The last sentence of his commentary runs 
as follows :— 

Malgré ses promesses, Ausone ne consacrera plus 
WVeuvres & Tréves et & son fleuve; mais une des 
derniéres préoccupations de sa vicillesse sera de 
chanter Bordeaux et son flenve bouillonnant qui 
imite le flux et le reflux de la mer. 


And elsewhere he thanks his printer and 
publisher, 

pour donner i ce livre cette irréprochable élégance 
qui aurait ravi le bon Bordelais Ausone. 

The main strength of the Commentary, 
which extends to nearly one hundred pages, 
lies in the notes on the subject-matter, 
especially on points topographical, historical 
or piscatorial. Thus, in the notes on IL. 
88, 130, we learn that the name given by 
Linnaeus to the common trout, salmo fario, 
arose from a mistake in the Juntine edition 
of Ausonius, which has fario instead of 
sario; also that savio is really the salmon- 
trout, the Latin name for the common trout 
(in 1. 88) being salar. Occasionally a little 
more research would have made the com- 
mentary still more satisfactory. In the 
note on ll. 308—310, 


‘vel in arce Minervae 
Ictinus, magico cui noctua perlita fuco 
allicit omne genus volucres, perimitque 
tuendo,’ 


the editor says: ‘Scaliger et Vinet font 
observer que l’on ne trouve dans les auteurs 
anciens aucune mention de cette chouette 
magique’; but this ‘magic owl,’ which 
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seems to have formed part of one of the 
statues of Athena on the Acropolis, appears 
to be obscurely referred to by Dio Chry- 
sostom (Orat. 12, 6), and by Hesychius s.v. 
TAadé Both of these passages 
may be found in Overbeck’s Schriftquellen, 
nos. 677—8, with references to the modern 
literature of the subject under no. 679. 
Elsewhere, the editor quotes Ampctre’s 
criticism on the poet’s beautiful description 
of the vines on the banks as seen reflected 
by the evening light in the quiet waters of 
the river :— 


‘quis color ille vadis, seras cum propulit 
umbras 

Hesperus, et viridi perfundit monte Mosel- 
lam ! 

tota natant crispis iuga motibus, et remit 
abseis 

pampinus, et vitreis vindemia turget in 
undis’ (192—5). 


The criticism ends with the words :—‘ ce 
sont des vers maniérés mais charmants.’ 
It may be interesting to add that the words 
printed in italics used to be specially 
admired by the late Poet Laureate. 

Below the text we have a translation in 
French prose, which appears to be generally 
clear and accurate. In 1. 65, however, the 
manuscript reading usque, which is deliber- 
ately retained in preference to wutque, 
remains untranslated ; and in Il. 50—53 it 
is difficult in the words italicised to recon- 
cile the rendering with the text :— 


‘ast ego, despectis quae census opesque 
dederunt, 

naturae mirabor opus, non cura nepotum 

laetaque iacturis ubi luxuriatur egestas.’ 


‘Quant a moi, dédaigneux des splendeurs qu’ont 
procurées la fortune et les richesses, j’admirerai 
leuvre de la nature et non pas ce luxe chére des 
dissipateurs, ces exces fous d’une indigence qui se 
réjouit de sa ruine.’ 
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Under the translation we find, in double 
columns, various readings from the MSS 
on the pages to the left, and emendations 
proposed by critics on those to the right, 
These are very fully recorded ; but, although 
the edition was prepared in 1888—9, the 
editor does not appear to have seen the 
criticisms on Schenkl’s text contributed by 
Mr. Robinson Ellis to Hermathena in 1886, 
—the first article in vol. vi. He would there 
have found further support for his own 
view that in l. 257 /ractis..,flagellis should 
not be altered into tractis. He would also 
have probably welcomed the correction of 1. 
316 :— 


‘spirat enim tecti testudine fchorus achates’ 


where Mr. Ellis proposes chlorus achates 
(the green agate). The French editor, 
quoting Pliny’s statement respecting the 
lapis magnes,—‘compertum tanto meliores 
esse quanto sint magis caerulei,’ himself 
proposes caerula cautes, which can hardly be 
accepted, unless we are prepared to agree in 
the editor’s view that cautes and lapis are 
synonymous. A pointed crag and a stone 
are scarcely convertible terms. 

It is a matter of regret that an edition 
planned on so extensive a scale should still 
be incomplete. In the commentary the 
illustration of the language of the poem 
takes a subordinate place. For all this we 
are referred to the Latin thesis above- 
mentioned, which apparently includes quota- 
tions of parallel passages from earlier and 
later Latin poets. Similar quotations have 
already been collected in Peiper’s edition, 
where, however, one obvious parallel is 
omitted. ‘Nec laudem affecto, veniam peto’ 
(1. 445) is clearly an echo of the passage in 
Ovid’s T'ristia i 6, 31:— 


‘et veniam pro laude peto, laudatus abunde 
non fastiditus si tibi, lector, ero.’ 


J. E. Sanpys. 


THE AKHMIM FRAGMENTS.! 


i. 
Tne Gospet or PETER. 


lv is now nearly a year since the first 
publication of the apocryphal treatises dis- 


covered at Akhmim. Editions or accounts 


1 Mémoires publiés par les iembres de la Mission 
Archéologique Frangaise au Caire sous la direction de 
M. U. Bouriant. Tome Neuviéme. 
ler Fascicule, pp. 93—1l47. Fragments du 


of them have appeared by almost all the 
well-known theologians who are concerned 
with these matters, and it is a suitable 
occasion to review the discussion so far as it 
has proceeded. 

The first point of importance to notice is 


Texte Grec du Livre d’Enoch et de quelques 
Ecrits attribués a Saint Pierre. Ed. BouURIANT. 
[Editio Princeps.] Paris. 1892. 

3e Fascicule. Leproductions en Heliogra- 
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the publication of two facsimiles, one among 
the Mémoires of the French School, one by 
Prof. Gebhardt of Berlin. The former is in 
heliogravure, the latter in photography 
(Lichtdruck). 1t is now possible to obtain 
competent opinions on the question of the 
date of the MS. The opinion of Mr. Kenyon, 
of the British Museum, on this point is as 
follows: ‘(1) The hand is of a type found 
hitherto in papyri only, and not in vellum 
MSS. ; (2) a comparison of it with the papyri 
points to its being of the sixth century ; 
(3) the evidence derivable from other contents 
of the Akhmim volume supports the same 
conclusion...’ ‘The Enoch hands are the 
most doubtful, as one does not know whether 
the writers formed their hands on papyrus 
or vellum models. A sloping hand of this 
class is found on papyri about the fourth 
century, whereas on vellum it comes about 
the seventh or eigth. To me there is decided 
look of the papyrus type; but I should be 
sorry to be very positive.’ 

Mr. Kenyon’s acquaintance with papyri 
makes his opinion of great value; and he 

vure du Manuscrit d’ Enoch et des Ecrits attri- 
bués & Saint Pierre avec introduction de M. A. 
Lops. Paris. 1893. 

Oscar VON GEBHARD?T. Das Evangelium und die 
Apokalypse des Petrus. Die Newentdeckten Bruch- 
stiicke nach einer Photographie der Handschrift zw 
Gizeh in Lichtdruck herausgegeben. Leipzig. 1893. 

J. ARMITAGE Ropinson. The Gospel according to 
Peter, and the Revelation of Peter, by J. ARMITAGE 
Rosinson, B.D., and MonracuE RuopeEs JAMES, 
M.A. London. 1892. 

H. B. Swere. The Apocryphal Cospel of Peter. 
The Greek text of the newly discovered fragment. 
[H. B. S.] London. 1892. 

Ib. EvayyéAwv xara Mérpov. The Akhmim frag- 
ment of the Apocryphal Gospel of St. Peter edited 
with an introduction, notes, and indices by H. B. 
Swere, D.D. ete. London. 1893. 

Harnack. Bruchstiicke des Evangeliums 
und der Apokalypse des Petrus, von ADOLF HARNACK. 
Leipzig. 1893. 

(Texte und Untersuchungen. ix. Band, Heft 2. 
Zweite verbesserte und erweiterte Auflage. ) 

THEODORE ZAHN. Das Evangelium des Petrus, 
aufs neue herausgegeben, iibersetzt und untersucht 
von D. THEODORE ZAHN. Erlangen und Leipzig. 
1893. 

ADOLPHE Lops. LZvangelii secundum Petrum ci 
Petri Apocalypscos quae supersunt edidit Adolphe 
Lods. Paris. 1892. 

H. von Scuusertr. Das Petrus Evangelium. 
Synoptische Tabelle nebst Uebersetzung und kritischen 
Apparat herausgegeben von D, H. von SCHUBERT. 
Berlin. 1893. 

Die Composition des Pseudo-Petrinische Evan- 
von Dr. Hans von ScHUBERY. 

erlin. 1893. 

E .ScuvErER. Theologische Literaturzeitung. Jan. 
21, 1898. No. 2. 

James Marrineau. The Ninetcenth Century. 
No. 196. June 1893. 


J. Renpet Harris. The Contemporary Review. 


No. 332. August 1893. 
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is, we believe, substantially supported by 
Mr. Maunde Thompson, who suggests the 
sixth or seventh century. Prof. Gebhardt 
puts it in the eighth century, Mr. Omont 
in the eighth or ninth. 

A comparison of the first text as published 
with the facsimile reproductions makes it 
extremely difficult to understand the condi- 
tions of publication. Our gratitude to the 
French School at Cairo for the number of 
important MSS. they have edited is so great 
that we hesitate to criticize, but it is diffi- 
cult to understand the circumstances which 
made it necessary first to postpone the publica- 
tion for some years, and then edit the work 
hastily and in an extremely inaccurate 
manner. The MS. is in some places defec- 
tive and difficult to decipher, but that will 
not account for the omission of several 
words which are quite legible. We are 
obliged to notice this all the more owing to 
another publication of the same editor. In 
the eighth volume of these same Mémoires 
M. Bouriant has published some Coptic docu- 
ments. At the end (p. 267) he writes :—‘ Les 
textes qui précédent ont été copiés traduits 
et imprimes avec une telle rapidité et dans 
des circonstances telles qu’il ne m’a pas été 
permis d’y apporter tout le soin et toute 
lattention désirables. Bon nombre de fautes 
s’y sont glissées qui ne se seraient pas 
produites dans un travail moins précipité. 
J’espére qu’on me les pardonnera ; je tiens 
dailleurs 4 signaler les plus importantes 
afin que ceux qui ne seraient pas versés dans 
la langue copte ne soient pas exposés 4 quel- 
ques méprises : quant 4 ceux pour lesquels 
le copte est familier, ils les reconnaitront 
aisément et les corrigeront bien vite d’eux- 
mémes.’ 

We quote this in full because it seems to 
suggest an extraordinarily inadequate con- 
ception of the accuracy required in editing 
a text; a fault all the more disastrous in 
the last case because the document in 
question is not likely to be again published. 
The MS. from which it comes was found 
nearly ten years ago, it has been in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale for some time, but re- 
served exclusively for M. Bouriant’s benefit. 
No one will grudge the privilege of first 
publication to those to whom we owe the 
labour of discovery, but we might demand 
some conception of the duties incumbent on 
a scholar of accuracy and care in the work 
he has undertaken. M. Bouriant is conscious 
of his own inaccuracy : surely he could delay 
the publication until he had had time to 
revise his transcriptions at any rate. Is this 
the way Egyptologists edit all their texts ! 
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But to return to the Gospel of Peter. 
Many of the errors in the first transcription 
can be corrected at once, and corroborate 
the obvious conjectures that had been made ; 
a few passages are still uncertain. A con- 
silerable number arise from the confusion of 
€ and C and Lf with T or IL; that this was 
possible may be seen from a study of the 
Greek cursive alphabets given in Mr. 
Maunde Thompson’s /alaeography, p. 148. 
A few special readings may be noticed. In 
§ 1 (according to Prof. Robinson’s division) 
it is quite clear we should read kai p BovAn- 
devrwv, a correction first suggested by Mr. 
Turner (see the Guardian, Dec. 14, 1892). 
In §2 the original transcript had omitted 
half a line: the reading should be yéyparra 
yap ev Td vopw pr) Sdvat eri 
Kat aitov TO Aad puas Tov 
dfipwv, ths éoptns airav. In $3 the MS. 
clearly reads ovpwpev, confirming Mr. Rendel 
Harris’ conjecture. In $5 (18 Harnack) 
the reading is still uncertain. The MS. is 
difficult to read, for the scribe has corrected 
what he first wrote: what he has written 
over is generally read as exegavto. Gebhardt 
reads kal vouifovres Ore éotw 
Swete érécavro. The original emen- 
dation adopted by various editors érecay te 
is certainly feeble and inadequate. In § 10 
(40) rod 88 xetpaywyoupevov is the reading of 
the MS. and not as Gebhardt says yewparo- 
toupevov. ‘This is one instance of the errors 
in transcription which have arisen from the 
peculiar method of making y which the 
scribe adopted. See also § 11 (45) awavwvtes 
for dywvavres, which again is probably the 
reading of the MS. In § 10 (40, 41) ’Exypuéas 
TOLS Kal HKOVETO TOD 
seems to satisfy most editors, 
Harnack’s arrangement not being accepted. 
Opinions vary as to whether there should be 
a question at ékypvgas or not, and the last 
words are very uncertain. Editors vary 
between 76 vai Swete and dri vat (Robinson 
and Harnack); the MS. is generally said to 
read twat. We cannot suggest any emenda- 
tion, but we are quite certain that this is not 
the MS. reading. Many other smaller errors 
have been corrected, and the text of the 
Gospel may now be considered to be in most 
places satisfactorily settled. 

But we must pass to the subject-matter, 
and it may be convenient at once to state 

the points on which all editors, so far as we 
know, are agreed. They are all clear that 
this document is a fragment of that Gospel 
of Peter which was known to Serapion, 
Origen, and Eusebius, and that it is an 
apocryphal document dating from some 


period in the second century, and hardly 
later than the year 170. 

The first question we have toask is, What 
is its relation to the Canonical Gospels? Is 
it a fifth Gospel, as has been asserted, on an 
equality with them, or is it a later apoery- 
phal work, distinct in character from them 
all? On this subject by far the best exam- 
ination is that of Zahn (p. 16 sg.), and no 
one who reads that carefully, and who 
studies the points he brings out—the 
anachronisms, the names of our Lord, the 
mythical elements, ete.—can doubt that 
however late be the latest portion of the 
Four Canonical Gospels, this document is 
later. They are written at any rate for the 
most part in a style which must date from 
the first century. Thijs, as certainly, repre- 
sents the language and ideas of a second 
century writer. Nor can there be any doubt 
of the Docetism of the author. It is 
equally conspicuous in the alterations and 
in the passages omitted. When we have 
once grasped these two facts the answer to 
the somewhat debated question, how far the 
Gospel makes use of our Four Canonical 
Gospels, becomes easier. This is one of the 
points in which considerable difference of 
opinion prevailed. Prof. Harnack 
wavers very much in his language. On p. 
52 [Kd. i.] he writes ‘Ich habe oben 
bemerkt, unser Evangelium scheine auf den 
kanonischen Evangelien zu fussen und also 
jiinger wie diese zu sein.’ On p. 67 [Ed. i.} 
‘ Angesichts nicht weniger diese Parallelen 
kann die Frage auftauchen ob das Petrus 
Ey. iiberhaupt auch nur von einem einzigen 
unserer Ev. direct abhiingig ist, und ob die 
Verwandschaft nicht durch zuruckgehen auf 
iiltere Evv., resp. auf hebriiische, erkliirt 
werden muss.’ M. Lods originally considered 
the use of the first two Gospels undoubted, 
that of S. Luke as uncertain, that of St. 
John as improbable. On the other hand 
Prof. Robinson, Prof. Swete, Prof. Zahn and 
Prof. Schiirer, all accept the use of the Four 
Gospels. By far the best investigation is 
that of Prof. Swete, while excellent material 
for an examination of the question has been 
given by Prof. von Schubert’s tables. If 
we take St. John—the most doubtful case— 
we get the following points of resemblance : 
(1) a very considerable number of verbal 
resemblances ; (2) a certain number of inci- 
dents which occur in St. John alone of the 
Canonical Gospels ; (3) resemblances to St. 
John in the order of the narrative; (4) 
coincidence with St. John as to the date of 
the Passover and Crucifixion. If the reader 
goes carefully through the incidents and 
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passages quoted, pp. xiii.-xx. of Dr. Swete’s 
edition, he will feel that the author is 
justified in his conclusion. ‘ Our investiga- 
tion has thus far established a strong 
probability that in one form or another the 
Canonical Gospels were known to the Petrine 
writer ; a probability which approaches to a 
certainty in the case of the Second Gospel, 
possibly also of the First and of the Third, 
and which even in the case of the Fourth 
Gospel is sufficient to justify assent.’ 

One point may be noticed. Dr. Martineau 
lays great stress on the differences and 
omissions from the Fourth Gospel. But 
surely if we will realize the position of the 
author we shall find no difficulty in these. 
Almost every omission is one which a 
writer of docetic views, having St. John 
before him, would have been bound to 
make. He must have written his Gospel 
because he was discontented with the 
existing accounts; his dogmatic prepos- 
sessions would compel him to omit the 
human words ‘I thirst,’ the reference to his 
human relationship (‘ Behold thy son’ &c.), 
the spear-wound, and almost all the post- 
Resurrection appearances. 

This again will account for the character 
of the whole post-Resurrection narrative. 
The omission here is very striking, for 
apparently no appearance in Jerusalem was 
mentioned: and Prof. Harnack with his 
usual fertility of hypothesis suggests that the 
author was indebted to the lost ending of 
St. Mark. But no theory concerning lost 
sources is necessary. The truth of a 
spiritual Resurrection was essential to a 
Gnostic ; the appearance of Christ in a true 
human body, insufferable at any time, 
would be doubly so after this Resurrection. 
But some sign of the supernatural character 
of the Christ would be demanded, and that 
this was the original ending of the Gospel 
is suggested by the ingenious researches of 
Mr. Badham into the relations with 
Lactantius (Athenaeum, May 13, 1893). 
His attempts at using the Gospel of Peter 
to arrive «at the original form of the 
Resurrection narrative are on wrong lines, 
if, as we have maintained, the narrative 
contained there has no historical source, 
except the Canonical Gospels, whose narra- 
tive it mutilates and alters in accordance 
with its dogmatic views. 

Three more points we must notice which 
help us to settle the date. We have seen 
that no writer could put it much later than 
170; what difference of opinion exists is 
as to whether it is earlier or later than 
Justin, that is whether we are to date it to 


the year 130 (c.) or 170 (c.). The use by 
Justin is confidently asserted by Prof. 
Harnack, M. Lods, Dr. Martineau; it is 
denied by Dr. Swete and Prof. Zahn. Prof. 
Robinson speaks hesitatingly, so does Prof. 
Schiirer. We incline still to believe that 
Justin did make use of this Gospel (as well 
as the other four), but we must notice two 
points :—Jn the first place there is no ground 
for the extremely dogmatic manner in 
which the assertion is supported by some 
writers. The resemblances between Peter 
and Justin are not so great as those 
between the Fourth Gospel and Peter, the 
differences are very much more considerable ; 
to maintain the one resemblance dogmati- 
cally and to deny the other is very decidedly 
bad criticism. Both are probable ; but the 
opinion of Schurer, who considers that the 
use of St. John by Peter is the more 
probable than that of Peter by Justin, 
certainly represents the more sober estimate 
of the evidence. But if the resemblance 
is possible, it is equally certain that Justin 
only used the Petrine Gospel in addition to 
the others. He could not have obtained 
much of his information from it: and the 
opinion of those writers who saw in Peter 
a substitute for the Canonical Gospels is 
proved to be untenable. 

Dr. Swete investigates very carefully the 
relation to Tatian but has failed to prove 
that a harmony like the Diatessaron lay at 
the bottom of the Peter narrative. The 
differences in the order are fatal to that 
theory. If a writer has to construct his 
own order from a remembrance of few 
sources, he may well vary from them all; 
if he has one definite harmonistic narrative 
before him, lie is most unlikely to deviate 
from it. Moreover Dr. Swete himself 
admits that in no form in which we possess 
it could Tatian’s Diatessaron have been 
alone the source of the language of our 
Gospel. 

A third point is raised by Prof. Zahn, the 
relation of our Gospel to the Western Text 
of the New Testament. The resemblance 
was at once apparent, most conspicuously 
in the passage § 7 (25): Tore oi “Iovdaio, 
Kat of mpecBurepor Kai of ‘Iepeis yvovtes 
Kakov €avtTois éroinoav npgavto Kal 
Kpiois Kal TéAos to which 
parallels occur in the Curetonian Syriac, in 
the Codex Sangermanensis, and perbaps in 
Tatian. But this is not the only instance, 
there are others as § 5 (16) and the 
Resurrection narrative § 10 (39). Prof. 
Zahn’s theory is that all these are due to 
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the faci that the Petrine Gospel makes use 
of the Canonical Gospels in a text which 
had already begun to be corrupted ; and by 
the same method he explains the resem- 
blances to Justin and other second century 
writers. We know that corruptions crept 
in very early, so that the theory is quite 
tenable ; but is it not more probable that 
this Gospel was the source of some of the 
variations which occur in the Western Text! 
It is probable that Papias’ ‘ Memoirs,’ that 
Marcion’s Gospel caused some of these 
variations : they arise largely from the 
desire to make the text as complete as 
possible, and while it is difficult to under- 
stand how these could have arisen indepen- 
dently, they are all quite in place in the 
Gospel of Peter, and harmonize with the 
design of the author. If this be correct, 
we have corroborative argument for 
assigning to the Gospel as early a date 
as 130. Certain additions to these variations 
from the Canonical Gospels are shared by 
Peter with Justin, Tatian and various MSS. 
which show a Western text. All these 
seem to have a natural place in Peter. Is 
it not then the most natural hypothesis to 
postulate it as the original source of all 
these alike 

We have only had space to touch on a fewof 
the more interesting points which have been 
raised. We will end with a few words on 
various editions we have had before us. In 
point of scholarship and completeness we 
should put that of Dr. Swete first. In both 
form and matter it is an excellent specimen of 
the more accurate English scholarship. 
Prof. Zahn’s edition contains we believe the 
truest insight into the conditions of the 
growth of the Canon, and the history of 
the Gospel in the second century. Prof. 
Harnack’s criticism is interesting. ‘ Zahn 
hat in seiner werthwollen Abhandlung 
gleichsam die Rolle eines ‘ Advocatus 
Diaboli” gegeniiber dem Fragmente des 
Petrus Ev. iibernommen wie das zu erwarten 
war. Wir kénnen nur dankbar sein das in 
dem Processverfahren, in dem wohl auch 
ein Vertheidiger nicht fehlen wird, jener 
Sachwalter uns bereits sicher ist. So wird 
die Wahrheit am besten ans Licht gestellt 
werden—falls sie nicht vorher rettungslos in 
die Kliifte der synoptischen Frage oder in 
die Schluchten der Kanonsgeschichte gerath 
und dort versinkt.’ Prof. Harnack’s own 
work is as usual characteristic—it is 
vigorous, original, fertile in hypothesis, 
generous and attractive in tone—and in 
our opinion often wrong. Prof. Schubert 
is very lengthy. 


May we express two wishes in conclusion 
—the one is that editors would agree in 
adopting for the division of the work the two 
systems of Prof. Robinson and Prof. Harnack. 
They are both useful and both capable 
of existing side by side; and Prof. Robinson’s 
divisions—being adopted by both Zahn and 
Gebhardt—have attained very wide currency. 
Dr. Swete only causes confusion by ad- 
hering to his own. Our other wish is that 
Prof. Zahn would learn some of the 
generosity of his rival. The latter, in the 
introduction to his new History of Christian 
Literature, speaks in a manner which might 
well be imitated. Such remarks as those 
of Zahn on p. 6 of his edition are all the more 
painful to us because we so often believe him 
to be more correct in his views and 
opinions. 


aT; 
Tut APOCALYPSE OF PETER. 


Tue Apocalypse of Peter will demand 
very much shorter treatment. It has aroused 
less discussion, and there has been less 
difference of opinion expressed. Mr. James, 
of Cambridge, published his edition only a 
few days after that of M. Bouriant came 
into his hands ; but his intimate knowledge 
of apocryphal literature enabled him at 
once to write more fully and completely than 
has been done by any one subsequently. 

The difficulties of the text arose to a 
greater extent than in the Gospel from 
absolute defects of the MS., and no re- 
editing can correct these : in supplying these 
lacunae, however, there is rarely any doubt 
as to the general sense, although the details 
must be uncertain. In § 3 (6) zpos [ods] oix 
is simpler than the 
very ingenious zpds é[w, ofs], and what was 
read as an ¢ is clearly the first part of an o: 
in the same section oi yap] oropa is better 
than ovdt] ordva; how to fill up the next 
lacuna must be doubtful—éxgpaoa (James), 
yvavat (Harnack), érwojoa (Gebhardt, Lods) 
have all been suggested. In § 5 (20) the 
reading is still doubtful. The MS. has 
dpxepo. apxiepéwv, doxnyav, are 
suggested. In § 11 (26) there is a long 
lacuna ; James reads: ali ra POeipolv- 
oa; Gebhardt ai a[ ydpws ra Bpépy rexolioat ; 
Lods ai In § 16 (31) 
Harnack’s correction rvov is probably right. 

The Apocalypse must have been written 
not later than the middle of the second 
century, and was largely used in many later 
Apocalypses. By far the widest survey is 
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that given by Mr. James. We do not feel, 
like Harnack, that great courage is necessary 
to follow him ; it may, however, be possible 
that in cases where the resemblance is one 
of conception only, and not of words, the 
conception may have been derived in the 
later author from popular ideas, and not 
from any definite literary source. In any 
case the ultimate origin of the ideas was 
probably this Apocalypse. 

Amongst other, points that all writers 
have noticed is the close resemblance between 
this Apocalypse and 2 Peter—a resemblance 
which most critics have hesitated to account 
for. As Harnack points out, there are 
marked points of contact between all five 
documents attributed to St. Peter. There 
we must leave the matter at present. 

The Apocalypse was written during a 
period of persecution, or when the remem- 
brance of one was fresh, and at a time when 
errors (perhaps Gnostic) had begun to pre- 


vail ($ 1). This would harmonize with the 
beginning of the second century. The 
writer speaks of 6 Kvpios throughout, and 
was a simple-minded Christian, educated ap- 
parently in some manual such as the doctrine 
of the ‘two ways’; cf. tiv tod 
(§ 20), ryv Tis 7), ddovs 
Tis amwAeds (§ 1). He has grasped certain 
elementary Christian ideas such as the xpiots 
(kai kpwvet Tovs viods THs dvopias, § 1), and the 
future life, and Christian morality, in a 
loose and crude form, and expresses them, 
apparently for the first time, in a pictorial 
and mythological fashion. ‘These ideas be- 
came the leading features of later Christian 
mythology. They are not derived from 
Christianity, but are used for the pictorial 
representation of Christianity. Whence did 
they come? That is the main problem which 
awaits investigation. 
C, HEADLAM. 


THREE BOOKS ON ITALIC PHONOLOGY. 


1, Der Vocalismus d. Oskischen Sprache, von 
Cart D. Buck, Koehler, Leipzig 1892. 
Mk. 7.50. 

2. Grammatik d, Oskisch-Umbrischen Dia- 
lekte, von Roxsert von Puanta, Triibner, 
Strassburg ‘1893’ (i.e. September 1892). 
Band I. 15 Mk. 

3. Die Oskischen i- und e- Vocale, von G. 
Broniscu, Harrassowitz, Leipzig 1892. 
6 Mk. 


Turse three books along with a number of 
papers in different periodicals betoken a 
noteworthy revival of interest in things 
Italic. Thisis no doubt due in the first place 
to the valuable finds of the last ten years 
at Capua, which have increased our record 
of Oscan by something like twenty per 
cent. ; but it is not a mere coincidence that 
these three volumes are all the work of 
Leipzig students ; they were preceded by an 
admirable set of papers on different points 
in the dialects published by Brugmann in 
the Berichte of the Siichsische Gesellschaft 
in December 1890, and, like them, are the 
fruit of a course of lectures he delivered in 
the summer semester of that year, followed 
by a ‘ Preisaufgabe’ for an essay on the 
Oscan vowel-system. It is easy to set a 
thesis, but it is given to very few teachers 
of abstruse subjects to rouse in their pupils 


such an enthusiasm for laborious research 
and scientific method as these books show, 
for which their English reader no less than 
their authors may render thanks to ‘den 
verehrten Lehrern Brugmann und Leskien.’ 
The days of the good, prattling Corssen are 
over ; whoso will contribute to the study of 
Italic inscriptions, at least until he deserts 
them for Etruscan, must gird up his loins 
for a course of careful phonetics and strict 
logic. 

The chronological order of the publication 
of the books seems roughly to correspond to 
their order of merit in point of originality 
although in the actual value of its contents, 
as well as in size and scope, the Grammar 
of Dr. von Planta far outweighs the other 
two. All three have in common what one 
may call the first-fruits of method applied 
to the subject, fairly obvious results which 
have never been tabulated hitherto, but 
have been familiar to students for some 
time past; such as the systematic recog- 
nition of the difference of value and origin 
between w and %, and é in Oscan (w=orig. 
(? also 2), 6, and 6 before a final labial, é= 
orig. 6 and -@ ; (sometimes = orig. 7, t= 
orig. i and @) ; the explanation of the irregu- 
lar -zid=-dd in the abl. sing. as a ‘ school- 
mastered’ orthography due to the -- (=-6-) 
in the other cases; the ascription of 
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-il- in allo and famel(l)o to the 8. Oscan 
palatalism in consonants before --, to which 
perhaps mallom may be added ;! Buck and 
von Planta both observe the regular change 
of -a- to -6- in Umbr. before -ts, and of -w- 
to iw- in Oscan after dentals (Buck p. 104 ff., 
v. Planta § 54) ; the latter (§ 56) is certainly 
right, as against Buck, in recognizing a 
similar change of -d- in both Oscan and 
Umbriar, though there is little evidence 
(only the doubttul Osc. Avoxaxeer and Umb. 
dia) that it took place in anything but 
monosyllables (Umb. pir, sim) and syllables 
which were accented in proethnic Italic and 
therefore possibly at the time of the change 
(Ose. castrid petiro- Umb. mani, statita) ; 
this limitation (suggested in Am. Journ. 
Phil. xi, p. 306) is perhaps easier than to 
assume that the -w- in fuuwtreé and the -iu- 
in é/tiwmam represent the same quality of 
sound. Both point out the change of velars 
to simple gutturals before -t- and -s (v. Pl. 
§ 172, Buck p. 26) ;? both take kahad and 
dadid as subjunctives. Together again they 
trace a change in Osc. Ader/ (‘ Atella’*), 
Abella, embratur, Pelign. Sadries parallel to 
the regular softening of tenues before, after, 
and between nasals or liquids in Umbrian 
(von P. § 246, Buck p. 20, 22); as to the 
nature of the change I shall have more to 
say further on. Von Planta and Bronisch 
(p. 53) together notice the doubling of 
consonants before -i- (teremennit, dek- 
mannitis), a point of special importance 
in the case of -tt-, because it removes at a 
blow the great mass of exceptions (proper 
names like Mettius, Vettiws, Attius, of con- 
stant occurrence in Oscan districts, as well 
as wittitif etc.) to the orthodox view that -tt 
became -ss in proethnic Italic. It has often 
been held (Bartholomae Bezz. Beitr. xii. 80 
and, following him, Verner’s Law in Italy, 
p. 42) that -t¢ remained (between vowels) in 
Oscan and this indeed I still believe in spite 
of the loss of so much evidence, and so 
does Bronisch p. 144 ; Bartholomae’s theory 
gives an admirable explanation of the Osc. 
-tt- perfect (that this -tt- was originally 


1 So Mr. W. M. Lindsay, brieflich, comparing 
O.Ir. maile. 

* There are no examples before -r, and therefore I 
am inclined still to believe with Fick (Wrtbch. 14. 
p- 34) that brateis = Lat. grati. The meaning is 
exactly right. And does not palumba : columba 
(qil- : gel- 1) suggest that velars remained in some 
Oscan dialect before 7, and therefore probably before 

3 Von P. explains the ¢ of the name in Lat. as due 
to a popular etymology from ater, which I scarcely 
think is likely ; it is only possible because the town 
was a Roman colony; the recorded name of every 
Italian town is that spoken on the spot. 


single, pace Danielson and Brugmann, is 
almost incredible), whether or not we accept 
Mr. Giles’ suggestion‘ for the origin of the 
(amassem = *amas (infinitive) + sjém 
‘sim’); the forms mitto, Cotta, littera must 
have been native to some one dialect ; and 
the orthodox view involves the belief that 
the sound of -ss- was preserved after long 
vowels (caussa, cdssus, divissiones) from 
proethnic Italic times down to Cicero and 
then became single before Quintilian, which 
seems to me a hard saying. 

To take the books one by one, Professor 
Buck’s essay shows in a high degree the 
combination of thoroughness, ingenuity, and 
sound common sense that one has learnt to 
expect from an American scholar trained in 
Germany. The vigour and independence of 
judgment that appear in his treatment of 
many difficult questions, where the gram- 
marian of the weaker sort hides himself in 
a cloud of improbable possibilities, make the 
book thoroughly interesting ; the unsuccess- 
ful and therefore rather dismal classification 
of the examples of anaptyxis is the only 
serious exception, and might well have been 
omitted ; statistics which neither prove nor 
disprove anything are better kept to ripen 
in a drawer. (The same applies to Dr. 
Bronisch’s equally unsuccessful attempt.) 
But this is the only part of Prof. Buck’s 
book which the reader will care or can afford 
to skip. Its plan involves the discussion of 
every word in Oscan whose vowels need 
explaining, and a great many questions 
outside vocalism arise by the way, so that 
the book is little short of an epitome, from 
a special standpoint, of pretty well the 
whole of our knowledge of the dialect. I 
have found it repeatedly useful for refer- 
ence. 

Several points have already been men- 
tioned in which Prof. Buck’s conclusions 
appear to me certainly right ; all of them 
are important, and in each case the evidence 
on both sides is put before the reader with 
the most refreshing clearness and cogency. 
His view of Safinim, Aisernim as ace. 
sing. is far the most probable,’ and his 
explanation of the perplexing forms staiet, 
stait, stahint, eestint (the latter as synco- 
pated in composition for *eestahint) is a 
brilliant piece of work; the scantiness of 
the evidence makes it impossible to call it 
certain, but it cannot be neglected in any 
future discussion of this important family 
of forms. I must only mention further, as 

4 Camb. Philol. Soc. Trans, iii. part 8. 


5 &psim on the wings of an allegorical picture of 
night, | believe, means ‘let me cover you.’ 
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new and probable, his treatment of initial 
sl- (p. 22), the preposition @- (p. 25), dat and 
de (p. 31), unaccented -d- (p. 41), nuvis 
and pomtis (p. 50), perna, cernuus (p. 68), 
akeduniam (p. 109). On the other hand I 
cannot believe in the change of final -/ to -p 
(p. 48), nor in a new derivation of pius (p. 
56), nor can we be sure of *¢ivilam (p. 57, 
and so Bronisch p. 55; but it is written 
iévt- in the inse. Rhein. Mus. 43 p. 128) 
until some certain case of syncope between 
» and /is found ; nor is it to be admitted 
for a moment that the root-syllables of 
leiqguss and diiviiai contain respectively 
-i- and -ei- (p. 55), a most incautious 
assertion which is probably exactly the 
reverse of the truth and which, in any 
case, offered without evidence or discussion, 
hardly deserves a place in the essay.! 
Misprints are unhappily numerous ; I have 
noted several not contained in the long list 
at the end, the worst being «@ for &@ (making 
havoe of the argument) on p. 1101. 5. 

Dr. von Planta’s grammar is the most 
serious attempt to compass the sum of 
knowledge about the Dialects that has 
appeared since Mommsen’s Unteritalische 
Dialekten (1850) laid the foundation of the 
study once for all. It deserves the warmest 
possible welcome from all who have any 
interest in this thorny branch of research, 
that is to say ‘om all students of Indo- 
European grammar, and still more from all 
who are concerned with Italic in the first 
place. Few specialists whose province is so 
strictly limited can turn to so full and 
exhaustive a handbook for sound and careful 
guidance, at least to the end of the paths 
hitherto explored within it. This first 
volume of 600 pages, which discusses Osco- 
Umbrian Phonology, is a characteristic 
product of the present decade of linguistic 
research, when the great discovery of the 
new continent of Phonetic Law has stimu- 
lated the keenest enquiry even in directions 
where, from the scantiness of material, it is 
bound to end in a note of interrogation. If 
there be any doubt as to the value of such 
a péya BuBAtov, it will not be felt by those who 
know the fascination of these fragments of 
languages in and for themselves; to them 
it is a long step forward, rot less for its 
careful, indeed laborious enumeration of 
possibilities, than for the actual advance 
in certainty that it frequently records. 
But the larger number of scholars, 
whose concern with the dialects is only 


1 | find however that it is repeated from Brugmann 
(@rundr, i. p. 55), where it looks like a remnant of 
Corssen-tradition. 


indirect, may now and then be inclined, if 
they are in a thankless mood or, what is the 
same thing, in a hurry, to wish that their 
guide, able, judicious, and thoroughly com- 
petent as he is, had had a little keener sense 
of the relative importance of the more and the 
less certain ; had, for example, protected his 
readers by using both larger and smaller 
type? a distinction which is surely indis- 
pensable in any scientific treatise, and which 
his master, Brugmann, has turned to ad- 
mirable account. As it is, one can only 
gauge the degree of importance which the 
author attaches to any particular hypothesis 
by measuring its distance from the beginning 
or end of the paragraph, which may vary in 
length from one to five pages. Even if it 
be granted, and I hardly think it need, that 
more than half the book would have fallen 
into the smaller type, it remains true that a 
book of reference ought to be something 
more—and something less—than a collection 
of exhaustive essays. But, waiving this 
point as one on which the mass of English 
and German scholars may agree to differ for 
some time to come, I must repeat emphati- 
cally that from students of this decade Dr. 
von Planta’s work deserves the highest 
esteem and gratitude, which ought only to 
be the warmer for the off-chance that what 
is extremely valuable to us may, for that 
very reason, be half lumber to our successors. 
Ste vos non vobis, one says with a sigh, 
remembering the vanished tomes of 
Grotefend, Huschke, Corssen, Donaldson, 
Enderis, Bruppacher (not to whisper Bréal) 
whose only crime has been that ‘sie wollten 
zu viel wissen.’ But in one respect von 
Planta towers above this plurima turba ; he 
can only be superseded by a continued 
application of the scientific method that he 
has used himself. 

It is a pleasant task to direct attention 
to some of the certain conclusions which 
appear in the Grammattk for the first time. 
Not the least important of these is the 
establishment of definite dialectic variations 
even in the scanty remains of Oscan that we 
have ; the South-Oscan and Marsian assibila- 
tion of -ti- is very carefully worked out 
(§ 187), and the peculiarities of the Capuan 
insce. (p. 16), especially the absence of 
posterior anaptyxis (§ 137) as in sakrid, 
ptstret compared with the normal caxopo, 
sakarater, also in Pelign. Sadries beside 
Ose. Saadiriis etc., are pointed out for the 
first time. I take particular pleasure in this 
point because (like Prof. Buck) for want of 


2 This is done in, I think, a solitary instance, p, 
170-3. 
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observing it I have spent many fruitless 
hours in searching for some phonetic cause 
for the variation. Outside Capua, Thurney- 
sen’s rule, that the anaptyxis only appears 
after a short syllable, is now established, 
and an interesting parallel quoted from Old 
High German (Braune, Althochd. Gramm. 
49). 

I have already noticed von Pianta’s rule 
for the doubling of consonants before 7, w, 
vy, and /; one of the conditions of this 
appears to be that the consonant should 
stand either after the first syllable of a long 
word (dekkviarim) or after the one which 
would bear the accent according to Latin 
rules (teremenniti, medikkiat), and the 
inference (§ 257) that ultimately Oscan 
pronunciation as well as Latin became bound 
by the three-syllable accent-limit is an 
exceedingly strong one. It seems to me 
further to suggest the source of the change ; 
namely the constant intercourse and inter- 
mingling of the Campanian Oscans with 
Greek-speaking communities, and the Latin 
accent itself may well have had its origin 
in a wave spreading from Oscan. 

In quoting forms from Picentine and 
‘Sabellic’! Dr. von Planta nearly always 
refers to his (future) appendix, which is to 
contain a commentary on the text of the 
inscriptions. I venture to hope that there 
also he will maintain the same judicious 
boycott of these hitherto simply un- 
deciphered? fragments. In face of 
the tradition (eg. in Liv. v. 33, 9) that the 
Etruscans had settlements on the Adriatic 
coupled with the recent discoveries of 
Etruscan remains in  Picenum, their 
wealth of spirants (¢, 6, x, 4,7, =, §, 8) is at 
least suspicious enough to raise a doubt 
whether they can be treated as pure Italic ; 
at all events until some scholar shall arise 
who can tell us with certainty ‘this is not 
Etruscan.’ Deecke is a blind guide in the 
matter, and, so far as I know, Pauli has 
written nothing about them. 

One of the most interesting sections of 
the book is that which deals with Thurney- 
sen’s theory of the change of -wi- to -iw- 
(divos Osc. ditv- from diy-io- Gr. dios) in 
proethnic Italic, which I venture to think 


1 Surely it is time this misleading term was aban- 
doned. It was first used by Niebuhr to denote 
Marsi + Peligni + Marrucini + Vestini. Mommsen 
(U.D. p. 329) makes it = Marsi + Marrucini + Sabini 
+Picentes. In neither case does it denote any lin- 
guistic unit: see /dg. Forsch. i. p. 163 footnote 3, 
and thereby correct von Planta p. 335, who does not 
recognize -qgu- as Sabine. 

* Whoever demurs to this description should con- 
sult Deecke himself (Rhein. Mus, xli. p. 191 ff.). 


von Planta has proved to be true. The 
evidence is very intricate, but he has taken 
the bull by the horns with deserved 
success, 

A good example of the cases in which, 
after carefully sifting the evidence, von 
Planta is unable to come to any definite con- 
clusion is the discussion of Umbrian medial 
rhotacism (p. 514 ff.) ; for my own part the 
irreducible minimum of examples in favour 
of the theory that the preservation of ¢ is 
due to the (early) accent on the first syllable 
(asa, Vesune, esunu, Casiler, and, I am still 
inclined to add, ruseme,® seso, and perhaps 
ose, usaie) still seem to me to make this 
explanation the most probable for Umbrian. 
I still think that the type for the forms in 
-asio-, which denote measurements, may 
have been borrowed from Sabine at a fairly 
late date. As to Latin, I have long felt 
that the difficulties mentioned in Verner’s 
Law in Italy, p. 79, are even more serious 
than those which that part of my theory 
should have. removed. That much of it 
therefore I have abandoned, but the Umbrian 
question is separate. It would take too 
long to enter here upon further details. 

With regard to final rhotacism, it is clear 
that the true phonetic conditions in later 
Umbrian, where final -7 is universal, have 
been obscured by some kind of rule-of-thumb 
spelling ;* but very few, I think, will be 
able to accept von Planta’s suggestion (p. 
586) that the actual phonetic change had 
taken place in the earlier period, where final 
-s is all but universal, but was for the time 
concealed by a converse fashion of spelling. 
What possible cause can have changed the 
fashion per saltum? Such a large ana- 
logical change, whether of speech or ortho- 
graphy, directly reversing a previous change 
and affecting at least one word in five, must 
surely be without a parallel. The alterna- 
tive view, which is treated (p. 27) in very 
cursory fashion, is that variations like 
adeper arves (i.e. a double spelling of the 

3 The w in this word need not represent -ou- = 
Ital. -ew- : if it were so, von P.’s objection that -ou- 
is regularly represented by o in the Umbro-Lat. af 
would have considerable weight. But the stems 
*reues-, *rewos-, *ruues- were part of the paradigm 
(Brugmann, Gd. ii. 132) as well as the less regular 
*veu-s-, and the contraction of either of these may 
have become -w- separately in Latin and Umbrian, 

4 As to erus, which is so written even in the later 
tables, and must therefore end in more than a single 
-s, it is perhaps worth asking whether it may not 
stand for *erufs=Gr. %pevOos, in the sense of ‘ blood.’ 
It isa part of animal sacrifices specially offered. If 
so, the é- is part of the (disyllabic) root. Compare 
Ved. wru-sa- aru-na- ‘red’ and Pedersen, /dg. Forsch. 
ii. p. 325, a most important contribution to the 
‘root-theory.’ 
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same ending in two consecutive words) and 
Ikuvin- Tiuvin- on the same table, simply 
show that we have before us modern copies of 
older writings into which a few modern forms 
have forced their way. Nothing, I should 
have thought, is a priort more likely in 
documents containing a liturgy, and after all, 
von Planta practically admits it in the same 
breath, by explaining forms like Jkuvin- as 
containing a ‘ traditional’ spelling : where 
was the ‘tradition’ maintained except 
in older documents, some part of which at 
least was bound to be reproduced in the new ? 
Altogether his discussion of the chronologi- 
cal relations between the Umbrian tables 
must be called perfunctory, a point which is 
all the more to be regretted (though it is in 
part atoned for) through his careful collec- 
tion of the statistics of varying spelling iu 
different parts of the tables. A day spent 
in sifting these results must have ended, one 
would think, in fairly definite conclusions. 
I have long been accustomed to distinguish 
at least four periods in the history of the 
dialect :— 

1. X and g are unpalatalized, final -@ has 
not become -é, nor final -s become This is 
represented by the unmodernized forms in 
iii. and iv. and in i. a and b and ii. a. 

2. K and g are palatalized, -4 has become 
-6, but final -s has not become -r. This is 
represented by ii. b, whose spelling is con- 
sistent throughout (except in the presence 
or absence of final -s, see Verner’s Law in It. 
p. 107 f.), and by the modernized forms of 
iii. and iv. which show no trace of rhota- 
cism. 

3. Final -s has become -r, but Umbrian 
af is still used. Represented by v. a and 
b and modernized forms (adeper) in i. and 
ii, a. 

4, The Latin af is used : v. c (Claverniur) 
vi. and vii. 

The importance of the point must be my 
apology for the digression. 

But it is not only in the sections dealing 
with Umbrian that this neglect of chronology 
appears. A brief list of conflicting opinions, 
baldly cited from various authorities on 
various insce., are prefaced by the remark 
that ‘eine ausfiihrliche Untersuchung hier 
nicht gegeben werden kann’! Ina volume 
of 600 pages, that is, we are not to expect 
more than six of ‘einige Notizen’ on the 
vital question of dates. It may be that the 


next volume will give us a little more help, 
though it is not promised ; but in any case 
the present section headed ‘ Chronologie der 
Inschriften’ is so inadequate as to be « dis- 
figurement to the book. 


It is even a step 
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backwards from Mommsen’s data, which are 
here cited without their reasons, side by side 
with the wildest surmises of Corssen and 
Bréal. Such a collection of unsifted opinions 
is quite out of place in a scientific grammar. 

Among the details I should point out a slip 
of Zvetaieff’s, which is repeated here (p. 32), 
as to the ring-inse. Arafiis Vibis, which is 
on a signet, and therefore from left to right 
only in appearance, and the absence of any 
mention of the Latin form of n(\ for the 
Oscan '4), which is a frequent sign of late 
date in the Capuan jovilae (e.g. Zvet. Insce. 
It. Infer. 118) and a few other Oscan inscrip- 
tions, 

I must only here record my complete 
dissent from von Planta’s scattered and 
fragmentary treatment of the manifold 
difficulties of the relations between mediae 
and tenues in these dialects. I endeavoured 
to show in the Amer. Journ. Phil. xi. p. 
302 ff. that the mediae were originally 
voiceless, and three years’ continuous work 
spent on the dialects, in particular in col- 
lecting and arranging the personal and local 
names of the different dialect areas,! has 
convinced me more and more firmly of its 
truth. But quite apart from the additional 
evidence thus obtained,” I am quite content 
to ask any open-minded student to read side 
by side the article itself, and the half-a- 
dozen different attempts at explaining away 
parts of the evidence, the references to which 
von Planta collects on p. 560. Some of 
these attempts he only ventures in despair 
(eg. that Umbr. wsate is a mistake for 
usace), others leave the difficulty confessedly 
unsolved (e.g. the treatment of words like 
xvBepvay), yet others break down at a touch : 
what need be said of the suggestion (p. 578 
footn. 3) that -r is put for -d (say in deder 
Osc. deded) because 8 had a spirantic value ? 
A most remarkable development of con- 
scientiousness on the part of the engraver, 
who felt his first seruple about the symbol 
when he was using it for the third time in the 
same word! If we assume a voiceless or 
whispered sound, which could not but be 
heard more clearly at the end of a word, the 
difficulty vanishes. As to hipid I accept 
gratefully von Planta’s comparison of the 
form with Italn. ebdi, both going back to 
*hebuu- or *heby-, -bu- becoming -bb- as in 
gibbus, obba ; but I must confess my astonish- 

1 As to this von Planta remarks (p. 37); ‘ Dieses 
Material ist noch nicht methodisch gesammelt und 
verarbeitet, ein consequentes Herbeiziehen desselben 
daher nicht thunlich.’ 

* This I hope to publish very shortly after my 
edition of the Dialects, which should appear this 
winter. 
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ment that he should not perceive that to 
assume that Osc. p represents the sound of 
Ose. -bb- is simply accepting my theory, 
implying as it does almost necessarily ' that 
the difference between Osc. p and } was only 
one of degree, not of kind. He professedly 
rejects the theory on the ground that the 
mediae cannot have been voiceless in Indo- 
European ; but why not, he does not say. 
Such an assumption would have far too 
important consequences, especially in Ger- 
manic (Grimm’s law), to be discussed apart 
from a careful survey of the evidence, but 
I am bound to say that the points collected 
at the end of the essay I have referred to, 
in particular the relation of the Greek 
aspirated tenues to the Indo-European 
mediae, appear to me to establish a very 
strong prima facie case for it.” 

The most serious and, judged from the 
author's standpoint, perhaps the only serious 
defect in the Grammatik seems to be con- 
nected with the order in which the different 
parts are published. The second volume is 
to give us the text of the inscriptions. Now 
it seems at least probable that if the ability 
which is conspicuous throughout the first 
volume had been concentrated in the first 
place on preparing a thoroughly trustworthy 
text, both author and reader would have 
been spared the vexation of discussing a 
considerable number of words and forms 
that have no existence whatever. Scholars 
have long recognized that Zvetaieft’s 
collections, useful as they have been, 
cannot be implicitly relied upon. His 
printed text frequently differs from his 
photographic facsimile ; to the confusion of 
the unwary he engraves side by side photo- 
graphs of the actual stones and plates, and 
mere reproductions of manuscript copies ; 
and his readiug of doubtful texts often 
differs from Mommsen’s, which is almost 
invariably the better of thetwo. Of all this 
von Planta seems to have taken too little 
heed. Why is Corssen’s very unlikely 

1 The only possible alternative would be to say they 
were unused to writing double letters, and thought 
p a less inaccurate representation of -bb- than b would 
be. This view von P. does not advance, and meddis, 
malliom on the sume insc. as hipid make it most 
improbable. On my view the -dd- (not -t-) in meddis 
is due to its being felt to be acompound. The com- 
petition of ¢ and -dd- produced the spelling metd- in 
one inse. 

2 Prof. Buck’s difficulty (p. 21) is purely verbal. 
Instead of speaking of the ‘assimilation of g to ¢ in 
pic-tus, ete.,’ we should describe it as ‘the retention 
of the voiceless or whispered sound of the media 
before a tenuis after it had become voiced between 
vowels.’ Andafter all is Prof. Buck quite sure about 
his ‘strengdurchgefiihrte Lautzgezetz’? What of 
Skr. buddha- and the like # 
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morepew accepted (p. 98) without a word of 
doubt! Mommsen’s reading of the insce. 
in Achaean af (VU. D. p. 316), unintelligible 
as it is, isfar more probable on epigraphical 
grounds. The reader is still tormented (p. 
519) with the alleged coin from ‘ aurunkud’ ; 
it was never anything but a conjectural 
reading * (Mommsen U. D. p. 201 gave only 
akkri, which is a reading of the reverse), and 
the appearance of other coins with the same 
types (Sallet’s Zeitschr. f. Numism. xv. p. 
225) and the legend veo..A.. has shown con- 
clusively that it comes from Naples and must 
be the name of a magistrate. The name of 
Uria or Hyria should not be discussed (p. 
130) without reference to the forms ipueres 
vptavos, wrena; see Imhoof-Blumer 
Zeitschr. (Vienna) 1886 p. 206 ff. ‘ avacaxer’ 
again, discussed at some length (p. 519) isa 
vox nihili ; the symbol read as o denotes 
J, see Numism. Zeitschr. (Vienna) 1886 p. 
211, and more recently (since the appear- 
ance of the Grammatik) Camb. Philological 
Society’s Transactions iii. p. 227. No 
reliance whatever can be placed on the first 
symbol of diasis (p. 516) and the whole 
word is doubtful. On tacusim (p. 517), 
from Avellino’s fragment of the Tabula 
Bantina, serious discussion is quite wasted. 
Pikifn (p. 328) is really, as appears on 
Fiorelli’s facsimile (Jfonum. Epigraf. Pomp. 
(vii. 2): these are generally better than 
Zvetaieft’s) pikif. n. followed by a blotch, 
i.e. it is an advertisement of pikiéf (what- 
ever that is) for so many nummi. As to 
the Campanian bowls quoted on p. 126, 
I feel doubtful whether their inse, is 
really Oscan; at all events ‘sim’ = sum 
demands very strong authentication. The 
alleged ¢(-) in the first syllable of Fipwes 
(p. 62) must be accidental, as else it would 
have appeared in the last syllable also, -eés 
being the regular genitive ending. Mommsen 
(U. D. p. 190) reads it simply x The form 
pupufri (p. 334) must be, I think, a wrong 
reading. So far as I know it has only been 
published in Notizie d. Scavi 1887, p. 378, 
without any attempt at translation: the 
whole inse. runs 


pupufripekkelledehad. 


It is round the base of a broken colonnette 
of terracotta about eleven inches high. All 
the words but the second seem to me per- 
fectly clear. It must be the base of a 
Veneri donata a virgine pupa; dolls were 
often made of terracotta ; frip must be some 


3 The coin is in the British Museum, hopelessly 
defaced. 
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kind of an imperative ; | ‘dolly (be happy ?) 
on (lit. “from ”’) this pillar.’ There are no 
divisions between the words in the original. 

This list, I gladly admit, is not a long one, 
and it would probably be hard to extend it 
seriously. But so far as it goes it is dis- 
quieting, especially in regard to the coins, 
which von Planta appears to have taken on 
trust as innocently as Zvetaieff. It would 
be absurd to blame an editor for not 
having collected the place-names ; although 
I cannot help feeling that without them it 
is little better than waste of time to discuss 
the phonology of the scantily recorded 
dialects that lie geographically between 
Oscan and Umbrian. But notwithstanding 
these defects I repeat what I said at the 
beginning, that the book is one of very high 
value for all students of Indo-European gram- 
mar, and for students of Italic, for at least 
another twenty years, it is indispensable. 

I have left myself but little room to 
discuss Dr. Bronisch’s essay. His name is 
already known to Italic students as the 
author of the (certainly correct) explanation 
of the Umbrian forms in -ust (entelust, 
sesust) as derived from the perfect parti- 
ciple* compounded with the copula. The 
present essay shows many traces of the same 
insight, which give attractive promise of 
good work in the future. But in judging 
of the book before us it is impossible not to 
feel with the Leipzig examiners that Prof. 
Buck’s is ‘ die tiichtigere,’ and decidedly so. 
Since the two books cover almost exactly the 
same ground, it only remains to add to what 
I have said one or two examples of the 
results that belong to Dr. Bronisch only. 
Chief of these, and the onlf¥ one that 
appears to me to be beyond doubt, is the 
thoroughly able treatment of the inflexion of 
the -do- and -%io- stems. Dr. Bronisch is to 
be heartily congratulated on-having found 
the key to a problem that stares us in the 
face from every line of the inscc., but has 
hitherto baffled inquiry. Briefly, he has 
shown (p. 67 ff.) that two classes of stems 
(-éo- and -iio-) are rigorously distinguished 
in Oscan inflexion, thus : 


Pintiis (also written 
Tourries, Ponties). 
Pintiiéim (= -titom). 
Pintiicts (= -tizets). 
&e. 


‘A; 
Nom. Statis. 


Ace. Statim. 

Gen. Statiets(=-tieis). 

Dat. Statiaé (= -titi). 
&e 


1 Possibly = xatpe, from the root of 
fréquens, farcio, ppacow (fréq.). For the custom 
that girls should offer up their toys on marriage, cf. 
Anthol, Pal. Graec. vi. 280, besides of course Pers. 
ii. 70 and Schol. If it be not too frivolous, com- 


pare the doll episode in The Master-builder. 

? This was quoted by Brugmann Ber. Sachs. Gesell- 
sch. Wissens. 1890, p. 228. 
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The principle of difference is that the names 
in -is are either praenomina, or gentile nomina 
derived from praenomina which contained no 
-i- suffix ; whereas those in -iis are all nomina 
and are derived from praenomina in -jo-. 
Thus we have 


Nomen. 
(genit., 


PRAENOMEN. 
(1) Mapas (Osc. ). Maraiicis 
Ose. ). 
Decimius (Latinized, but 
from Oscan sources). 
Betitis (Osc.). 
Ohiavis (Osc.). 


Aexpos (Osc. ). 


Betitus (Lat. ). 
Octavus (Lat. ). 


Staatiis (Osc.). 
Trebiis (Osc.). 
Saadiriis (Ose.). 


(2) Statis (Osc. ). 
TpeBis (Ose. ). 
Satrius (Lat. ). 


Dr. Bronisch gives enough examples to place 
the theory beyond all question. It follows 
that while the absence of -o-in the nom. and 
ace. sing. of class A is due to Indo-European 
variation in the stem (see Streitberg, 
Nominalsuffix -io- -ien- p. 33-7, Brugmann, 
Grundriss ii. § 63, footn. 1, $124 ete.), in 
the B class, where -o- appears in the accusa- 
tive, its absence in the nominative is due 
simply to the Oscan syncope (Osc. héirz = Lat. 
hortus). 

Dr. Bronisch would distinguish a third 
class, which appears only in insce. of the 
best period of Oscan (at Pompeii, Abella, 
and on one coin of the Social War), in 
which the ending is written 
etc., but the evidence is far too slight, and 
so far as it goes is against the separation of 
-its from -iis (Aadiriis must = Aadiriis). 

A further question is, What was the sound 
of -its (written -ves in Greek characters, -ies 
in Latin)? Dr. Bronisch (p. 58) thinks it 
was disyllabic, and pronounced -ias, but 
this would almost necessarily involve, as he 
sees, the separation of -its and -7%s, since in 
Vithis, liimitém and the first syllable of 
Vitnikiis there can be little doubt that -7- 
represents a monosyllabic 7, whose second 
half, as in modern Italian, was rather more 
open than the first. On the other hand the 
spelling -ves, -ies and the -es of Festes (which 
I take to represent simply the syllabic 
sound of -s (gs), unpronounceable as a con- 
sonant after -st-) make Dr. Bronisch’s view 
at least plausible, and it is not impossible 
that in late Oscan in accented syllables 
(litmitém) a long i should have become 
virtually disyllabic. The question cannot 
be decided until the number of Oscan inscc. 
of the best period is considerably increased. 

The treatment of the change in the last 
syllable of ager, katel, Oscan famel, from 
orig. *agros, etc. (pp. 159-160), as being 
independent of the similar change in Latin, 
(famul) or at least later in time than the 
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separation of the dialects, is thoroughly 
sound. The suggestion as to the origin of 
the monosyllabic oblique cases of Lat. is and 
meus (p. 180 f.) is highly ingenious, but 
needs far more careful testing by a con- 
sideration of all the Latin forms in -eus. 

In point of arrangement the book is as 
bad as it can be. There is no index, only 
the most meagre table of contents, no head- 
ings to the pages or sections, no list of 
abbreviations (which is badly needed), and 


LATIN POEMS OF 


MonvMENTA GERMANIAE Historica. Poeta- 
rum Latinorum medii aevi tomi III. partis 
alterius fasciculus I, Recensuit Lyvpovicvs 
Berolini apud Weidmannos, 
1892. 4to. pp. i.—vi., 293—518. Pr. 
10 m. 


A DESCRIPTION of the great series of which 
this fasciculus forms a part was given by 
Professor John E. B. Mayor in an early 
number of the Classical Review (Vol. I. p. 
158). It was there mentioned that in the 
section of Latin medieval poets the work 
had advanced as far as the first part of the 
third volume. This was edited by L. 
Traube. The second part, to be edited by 
A. G. Harster, was expected shortly to 
appear. Five years from the date of that 
notice this first instalment of Part II. 
appears, still under the editorship of Dr. 
Traube. Such delays, in a work of this 
magnitude, are not only excusable, but 
beneficial. A good instance of the truth of 
this occurs incidentally at p. 393 of the 
book before us. After the editor had sent 
to the press a short elegy on Ludovic II. by 
Bertharius, abbot of the great monastery 
of Monte Casino in 848, he learnt from one 
of the Benedictines of that house that an 
earlier copy, much nearer the ‘ barbarism’ 
of the Caroline age, was preserved in the 
library of their society. Both forms accord- 
ingly appear (pp. 404, 405),—the more 
polished version from a MS. in the Vatican, 
the more rugged one from Monte Casino. 
The present section of the work contains 
a collection of Latin poems of the ninth 
century; the largest contributors being 
Micon (jl. 825—853), a deacon of the mon- 
astery at Centule in Picardy, afterwards 
called, from its patron saint, St. Riquier, 
and Heiric, a learned monk of Auxerre, 


the whole plan of the essay is perverse. 
The examples are massed together at the 
beginning in ‘Vergleichende Statistische 
Tabellen ’ thirty pages long, which are quite 
meaningless without the discussion of the 
principles on which they are grouped. 
Why should the author bury his talent in 
such a sand-heap ! 
R. Seymour Conway. 
CARDIFF, June 1898. 


THE MIDDLE AGES. 


some fifty years later than Micon. The 
other chief authors included are Hincmar, 
Bishop of Rheims, and Agius, thought to 
have been a brother, or other near relation, 
of Hathumoda, first abbess of Gandesheim, 
who died in 874. Not the least valuable 
part, it may be observed in passing, of the 
editor’s work is the careful and laborious 
investigation made, in the several Intro- 
ductions, into the age and history of the 
writers. 

One of the most interesting parts of the 
collection, as showing us something of the 
reading of a recluse in the Caroline epoch, 
is the Opus prosodiacum of Micon (pp. 279— 
295). Feeling ashamed, as he tells us, at 
the reflections made by a visitor on the bad 
pronunciation of Latin words heard in his 
convent, the writer determined to compile a 
list of doubtful words, with a line from 
some ancient pget to show the quantity of 
each syllable. About four hundred and 
fifty such lines are quoted, and it is a 
testimony to the industry and research of 
the editor, assisted by his friend W. Harster, 
that he has verified all these references 
with the exception of four. The unappro- 
priated lines are :— 


41. Mox anatis profuge quo sibi praedo 


foret. 

120. Contra particulam quae dirivata 
videtur. 

367. Intulerat satagens propriis licet ille 
cibando. 


370. Iam sat erit nobis vano sermone. 


narrare. 


Of these the first is cited by Micon as 
from Prudentius, the third from Paulinus 
(Bishop of Nola), and the last from 
Sedulius. The second is anonymous, The 
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line ‘Catus in obscuris cepit pro sorice 
picam,’ quoted under sorIce, is also used by 
the glossarist, whose compilation R. Ellis 
describes as among Sir Thomas Phillipps’ 
MSS. at Cheltenham (Jowrnal of Philol. viii. 
p. 122). This has not escaped the observa- 
tion of the editor (p. 273, n.). The compi- 
ler’s address to schoolboys at the end will 
show his own style of Latinity :— 


Hune, pueri parvi, nostrum craxate libel- 
lum, 


The Tutorial History of Rome to 14 A.D. 
(A. H, Aticrorr and W. F. Masom. Univ. 
Corr. Coll. Tutorial Series). 


We have had till lately no good short history of 
Rome. Every one was tired of little Smith: on the 
other hand it was hardly safe to let the schoolboy 
gather his first impressions of Cicero from the 
abridged Mommsen, which seemed the only sub- 
stitute. Mr. Pelham’s recently published history 
has filled the vacant place very efficiently ; and the 
volume under review ought also to be found useful. 
Of course it cannot claim to be based on so thorough 
a knowledge of the subject as Mr. Pelham’s book : but 
it is quite good enough to deserve serious criticism. 
The authors have studied the most important recent 
historians, and know what it is really important to 
tell: we are spared the well-worn anecdotes about 
Fabricius and the mother of the Gracchi, and thus 
space is left for some account of social developments. 
The book is well packed with facts, but the details 
seldom become oppressive. The criticism of the 
legends is excellent: the vexed question of the 
comitia is treated with admirable clearness, which is 
all that we can demand where certainty is not to be 
had: and there is a good chapter on the changes at 
Rome in the third and second centuries. The most 
serious fault of the book is its want of proportion. 
Nearly three quarters of the whole are taken up 
with the period before the Gracchi : thus the authors 
waste time over the history of the kings, and have 
to crowd events when they get to the fall of the 
Republic. Pelham’s history is far better arranged 
in this aspect. Some minor points also require 
criticism. In dealing on a small scale with the 
early history of Rome it is often necessary to state 
hypotheses as facts, otherwise the reader would get 
no definite impression at all. But the authors have 
now and then carried this principle too far. They 
have no right to state that the Umbrians ruled north 
Italy for 300 years before they were expelled by the 
Etruscans (p. 7), nor that ‘ Porsena was probably one 
of the Etruscan dynasty which bore sway over Rome’ 
(p. 55): still less ought they to insert Ihne’s wild 
hypothesis that Regillus was a battle won by allied 
Latins and Romans in revolt against Etruscan rule. 
Melpum is wrongly identified with Mediolanum (p. 
10). Itis not correct to say (p. 58) that ‘the curia 
unlike the familia or gens was a topographical 
division’ : in theory at any rate the curia was merely 
an extension of the gens just as the gens was an 
extension of the family. P. 109 we are told that 
the praetor ‘ possessed the imperium in a less degree 
than did the consul, and his powers were in theory 
judicial only.’ This is a misunderstanding of the 


Imbuat et mentes discentes iura metrorum. 
(eraxate = charaxate, ‘ write out.’) 


It would be impossible, in the short space 
at our disposal, to give more than a very 
slight sample of the book. The editor’s 
work is extremely well done, and will prove 
of service not merely to patriotic Germans, 
but to all students of medieval Latin. 


J. H. Lupron. 


expressions majus and minus imperium: the im- 
perium was in theory indivisible, and it was simply 
as a matter of convenience that the praetor was 
usually confined to judicial duties. P. 204 it is 
stated that ‘modern historians are practically un- 
animous in deciding for the Little St. Bernard’ as 
the pass by which Hannibal crossed the Alps. The 
little St. Bernard was no doubt the favourite till 
lately, but the most recent writers have gone decid- 
edly against it. There is not sufficient evidence for 
the view adopted on p. 273 that the quaestores 
classici enrolled crews for the fleet. On p. 320 the 
number of new citizens enrolled after the Social 
War is stated at 80,000: this is obviously wrong, 
but cannot be defended even as a misprint for 
800,000. The real number was about 500,000. 

The want of an index is a serious drawback to 
the book, and some account of the ancient authori- 
ties ought to have been given. 

R. J. G. Mayor. 


Selected Orations and Letters of Cicero, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, etc., by HaroLp W. JonNston, 
Ph. D. Chicago: Albert, Scott & Co, 1892. 


THE orations are Catiline i.—ii., Murena, Catiline 
iii.—iv., Sulla, Sestius, Milo, arranged in chrono- 
logical order. Between Cat. iii. and Cat. iv. is an 
extract from Sallust (ch. 51), giving Caesar’s speech 
in the debate on the punishment of the conspirators, 
and after the Sulla are some twenty letters from the 
period of the exile, 58—57. The edition differs 
therefore from its predecessors in the omission of the 
Manilian Law, the Archias and one or two of the 
Philippics and the substitution of the Murena, the 
Sulla and the Sestius. 

Two or three advantages are secured by this 
selection. First, the teacher can read new matter, 
the Murena, Sulla and Sestius not having been 
hitherto accessible to American pupils. Second, the 
orations selected, together with the extract from 
Sallust and the letters, give a fairly complete 
account of that interesting bit of history, the 
conspiracy of Catiline, and one such bit of history 
carefully studied is worth more than much cramming 
of compendiums. Third, the work of explaining 
the setting, the historical relations of events and all 
the allusions which go so far to make Cicero difficult 
to the beginner, is lightened by the fact that it is 
done once for all in the introduction, leaving the 
note-space clear for comments upon the language. 
At the same time the attention of the student can 
be directed primarily to the facts about which he is 
reading, rather than to the language in whieh the 
story is told. 
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The editor's work is honestly done, with patience 
and with discrimination. Errors are rare, but there 
are some ambiguities in the notes which seem to be 
the result of over-condensation; e¢.g., p. 116, 
‘mallem, often used in wishes instead of a particle’ ; 
and I should doubt the value of so many questions 
addressed to the student. The maps following p. 78 
are wretched and should be changed in a second 
edition. The historical introduction, on the other 
hand, deserves the highest praise, not only for the 
clearness of the narrative and the excellent estimate 


of Cicero’s character and motives, but also for its 
scholarly accuracy, especially in such difficult points 
as the relation of Catiline to the conspiracy of 65 
and to the radical party and the chronology of the 
year 63. 

In short, the book deserves careful consideration 
from teachers who are pursuing the never-ending 
search for the ‘ best’ edition of Cicero. 

K. P. Morris. 

Yule University. 


NORTHERN FARMER. 


New Sty ie. 


Me an’ thy muther, Sammy, ’as beiin a- 
talkin’ o’ thee ; 

Thou’s been talkin’ to muther, an’ she bein 
a-tellin’ it me. 

Thow’ll not marry for munny—thou’s sweet 
upo’ parson’s lass : 

Noi—thou’ll marry for luvv—an’ we boiith 
on us thinks tha an ass. 

Seeii’d her todaiiy goi by—Saiint’s daiiy— 
they was rivgin’ the bells. 

She’s a beauty thon thinks—an’ soi is scoors 
o’ gells, 

Them as ’as munny an’ all—wot’s beauty ? 
—the flower as blaws: 

But proputty, proputty sticks, an’ proputty, 
proputty graws. 

Doiint be stunt, taiike time: I knows what 
maiikes tha sa mad. 

Warn’t I craiized fur the lasses mysén when 
I wur a lad? 

But I knaw’d a Quaiiker feller as often ’as 
towd ma this : 

‘ Doiin’t thou marry for munny, but goii 
wheer munny is.’ 

An’ I went wheer munny war; an’ thy 
muther coom to ’and. 

Wi lots o’ munny laiid by, an’ a nicetish 
bit of land. 

Maiiybe she warn’t a beauty—I niver giv it 
a thowt— 

But warn’t she as good to cuddle an’ kiss as 
a lass as ’ant nowt! 


* * * * 


Luvv? what’s luvv? thou can ‘uvv thy lass 
an’ ’er munny too, 

Maiking ’em goa togither as they’ve good 
right to do. 

Could’n I luvv thy muther by cause o’ ’er 
munny laiiid by 

Naiiy, fur I luvv’d ’er a vast sight more fur 
it: retison why. 


olov dpriws dxovoas, tis 
Aoyov 

pavOdve’ od pev yap airy 

xpnpdrwv yuvaix’ dp’ ovver’ ov ov 
doxets, 

GAN’ épdv épdcav, tiv Tod yeiTovos, 

tiv iepa O€ovoav, tiv povyny 
KaAnv ; 

peupias pev av Kal trav mAov- 
oiwv. 

Bpaxd 1d avOos’ dmopapaivera 
yap ovv: 

povipa 8 ad ra xpypar’ és 
méov. 

eyo, 

jv Swxpadrovs pabyrys, os mapyver por 

pH Te ToD xapw yuvaixa, tAovaiav 
dyov. 

ere 

yndvov «at Bots éxovon Kai xpvoiov ye 

kataprav éxaipov as av ypd Kexty- 

GAN’ épas’ GAN’ & ped’, dpa Kai 
xpnparwv, 

kal dixaia Evvadew 7 7’ 
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Ay an’ thy muther says thou wants to 
marry the lass, 

Cooms of a gentleman burn: an’ we boiith 
on us thinks tha an ass. 

* + * * 

Proputty, proputty’s ivrything ‘ere, an’, 
Sammy, I’m blest 

If it isn’t the saiime oop yonder, fur them 
as ’as it’s the best. 

Tis’n them as ’as munny as breiiks into 
’ouses an’ steiils, 

‘Them as ’as coiits to their backs an’ taikes 
their regular meiils ; 

Noi, but it’s them as niver knows wheer a 
meiil’s to be ’ad : 

Take my word for it, Sammy, the poor in a 
loomp is bad. 

Them or their feythers, tha sees, mun ’a 
bein a ladzy lot, 

Fur work mun ’a gone to the gittin’ 
whiniver munny was got. 

Feyther 'ad ammost nowt: leistways ’is 
munny was ’id, 

But ’e tued an’ moiled ’issén deiid, an’ ’e 
died a good un, ’e did. 

Look thou theer wheer Wrigglesby beck 
cooms out by the ’ill ! 

Feyther run up to the farm, an’ I runs up 
to the mill ; 

An’ I'll run up to the brig, an’ that thou’ll 
live to see ; 

An’ if thou marries a good un I’ll leiive the 
land to thee. 

Them’s my noitions, Sammy, wheerby I 
means to stick ; 

But if thou marries a bad un I'll leave the 
land to Dick. 
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HERBERT RicHarDs. 


OBITUARY. ' 
THE LATE PROFESSOR JOWETT. 


Born 1817 ; Diep 1893. 


Tue name of the Master of Balliol, as he 
was styled in Oxford and in London,—of 
Professor Jowett, as he preferred to be 
entitled elsewhere,—has been so much before 
the public since his decease, that a full 
obituary notice of him is not called for here 
and now. In the numerous articles which 
have appeared concerning him in the daily 
and weekly press during the last months, 
there is no lack of appreciation of his unique 
excellence as an educator, as a university 
reformer, and asa wan. On his position as 


a scholar and theologian, the newspapers 
give a less certain sound. With regard to 
his theology, such hesitation is intelligible, 
and the subject may be more fully treated at 
some future time. Meanwhile, it is enough 
to say that it is a gratifying sign of the 
improvement to which he contributed more 
than any single person, to find the chief 
religious periodicals, in spite of their ‘im- 
perfect sympathies,’ profuse in commenda- 
tion of the goodness of which they are at a 
loss to divine the source. My purpose in 
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the present article is to place in a clear 
light, if I can, the admixture of error in 
what I will venture to call the popular 
prejudice of the scholastic world, that 
Jowett, although Professor of Greek, was 
‘not an exact scholar, in the technical sense 
of the term.’ 

I will first advert briefly to some circum- 
stances which have given undue strength to 
this impression. 

His only published writing, at the time of 
his appointment, was the edition of St. 
Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians, Gala- 
tians, and Romans, which had appeared in 
the preceding summer. In this great work, 
the handling not only of the ideas but of 
the language, while influenced to some 
extent by metaphysical preconceptions, was 
daringly original. He believed firmly that 
St. Paul, of all writers, could least be inter- 
preted otherwise than from himself ; and he 
had learned the epistles by heart in Lach- 
mann’s text. He had also studied carefully 
the other ‘ew Testament writings, the 
Septuagi)..nd Philo Judaeus. He had the 
courage of his conviction that previous in- 
terpreters in England had relied too much 
either on Patristic tradition or, like Dean 
Alford — whose first volume had recently 
appeared—on classical analogies. These he 
held to be inapplicable to what, so far from 
being classical, was not even ordinary Hel- 
lenistic Greek. Hence he provoked an odium 
philologicum, which reinforced the odiwm 
theologicum. He did not answer either set 
of strictures—the atmosphere was too elec- 
trical for quiet discussion, and he had a 
profound disbelief in the value of contro- 
versy. Even the able and learned review by 
Dr. Lightfoot (afterwards the revered Bishop 
of Durham) did not elicit from him any 
reply. Jowett would be the first to ac- 
knowledge that in those early days the pre- 
judice was not wholly on one side. And 
had not these conjoint antipathies excluded 
him from the Committee for the Revision of 
the New Testament, not only would an 
artist in harmonious language have been 
added to that Committee to the great benefit 
of English-speaking lands, but this Genius 
of the Higher Criticism would sooner have 
come to an understanding with the ‘ verbal 
scholars.’ As it was, he was privately con- 
sulted, not only by Dean Stanley, but by 
Dr. Kennedy, with whom he was often in 
agreement, and in later years he communi- 
cated with Professor Hort, whose critical 
introduction to the New Testament he was 
closely studying less than six months ago. 

But to return to the earlier years of his 


Professorship. Causes of misunderstanding 
on the score of scholarship were working 
against him in Oxford itself. Of two dis- 
tinguished scholars there who had been 
‘talked of’ for the chair of Greek, James 
Riddell was a man of exquisite culture, ac- 
companied with High Church sympathies ; 
and he had been a pupil of Dr. Kennedy at 
Shrewsbury. He was too noble not to re- 
main silent, but his friends might speak. 
John Conington was a born scholar, and a 
most amiable man, but with his exceptional 
powers he was not without a touch of pe- 
dantry. About this time he is known to have 
fallen under some peculiarreligious influences. 
He could not altogether refrain from carping 
at Jowett, although he said of him, with 
characteristic generosity, ‘Whatever one 
may think of his scholarship, Jowett sets 
his pupils a high example of the philosophic 
life.’ From one cause or another, the new 
Professor’s friends were aware of a scholas- 
tic prepossession, which came in aid of the 
ecclesiastical opposition. He himself was 
well aware of this, and it may possibly have 
given edge to what remained with him to 
the last,—a scorn of Kleinigheiten, which 
appeared to him to have little or no 
bearing on the essentials of interpretation. 
He said once, with an ironic smile, ‘I often 
think with pleasure that, wnworthy as I am, 
I have to do with the greatest literature in 
the world.’ Meanwhile he set himself to 
renew his familiarity with the Greek classics, 
—not that it had ever really slept. He read 
a book of Homer nightly,—studied Butt. 
mann’s Lexilogus at breakfast time, wenv 
several times thrgugh Pindar and the lyric 
poets, and carried Herodotus about with him 
on railway journeys. As for Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, he had always loved them. ‘I 
have read Sophocles,’ he once wrote to me, 
‘hundreds of times.’ At a later time he 
had always some author on hand,—Lucian 
or Plutarch for example,—outside of his 
immediate studies. 

No sooner was he appointed than his 
mind was filled with projects, each too 
vast for a single life-time. First and 
foremost came the plan for an edition 
of Plato. His chief service to the Uni- 
versity in previous years had been the 
introduction of Plato, side by side with 
Aristotle, as a subject in the Classical 
Honours School. He now set himself to 
produce an edition of the Lepublic, while 
assigning others of the greater dialogues to 
several of his pupils. He had commenced 
this work, when the demand for a second 
edition of the St. Paul, which he altered 
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considerably, and the part taken by him in 
Essays and Reviews, interposed a delay of 
about two years.—He had resumed the 
Republic, and the notes were well upon the 
stocks, when the plan of the edition branched 
out in an unexpected way. An elaborate 
analysis of all the dialogues was to form 
part of the book. These analyses had been 
completed and revised with great expenditure 
of labour, when it occurred to him that the 
Republic, at least, should be translated as 
large. He had made some way with this 
fresh task, when, being pleased with the 
effort, he resolved to translate the whole of 
Plato. The commentary on the Republic, 
after being more than once revised and 
copied, was held in abeyance, and all his 
powers (during his hours of leisure) were 
concentrated on the translation. The 
amount of labour which he spent on it was 
incalculable, and little dreamed of either 
by readers or critics. It was published in 
the first year of his mastership—1871. The 
edition of the Republic in Greek however 
was never wholly abandoned. The notes 
were again revised and copied more than 
once: and it is pathetic to remember that 
when he already foresaw the coming of that 
last hour, which, as the Greek epigram- 
matist well says, 


Tas TokAas épOacev doxoXias, 


amongst many greater tasks which he had 
projected, he still clung tenaciously to this, 
the ‘ promise’ of his ‘ May.’ 

The form of Eternity which haunts the 
spirit of the scholar has its attendant 
disadvantages, and he who virtually says 


‘What’s time? leave Now for dogs and 
apes’ 


must inevitably relinquish some things at 
the last. The duties of the mastership, as 
he conceived them, were engrossing, and the 
art of translation, in which he had become 
proficient, added this to its other fascinations, 
that it could be pursued in short intervals 
of leisure, which did not permit of the 
concentration required for the completion of 
great theological or even scholastic enter- 
prises. The adequate translation of the 
greatest Classics now became with him a 
dominant idea. The 7hucydides must have 
been revised from beginning to end at least 
ten times. The smoothness of the English, 
which resulted from all this polishing, has 
been censured as a defect. It would have 
seemed to him a poor sort of artifice, and 


one destined to defeat itself, to have 
imitated, in nineteenth century prose, the 
erudenesses of the transition age of Attic. 
Not the ruggedness, but the massiveness, 
force, and dignity of Thucydides are what 
he aimed at reproducing ; and the English 
reader must surely be obtuse who does not 
discern a different flavour of style in his 
rendering of the Phaedrus or Symposium, 
and in that of the funeral speech of Pericles, 
or the description of the last battle in the 
harbour of Syracuse. The translation of 
Aristotle’s Politics appears to me to convey, 
in a wonderful degree, the peculiar dry crisp 
manner of the Aristotelian text. These are 
the greater things of scholarship, for which 
he really cared. It must be admitted, 
however, that the ‘ prejudice,’ of which | 
have spoken above, was unexpectedly con- 
firmed by the discovery of many slight but 
indisputable errors in the first edition of 
his Plato. And yet to attribute these 
imperfections either to carelessness or ig- 
norance would involve a strange miscon- 
ception of the extraordinary pains with 
which the English of the dialogues had been 
repeatedly ‘combed and curled.’ When one 
of these ‘ howlers ’—as an irreverent pupil 
once called them—was pointed out to him, 
he would look up and say, ‘It is not that I 
do not know these elementary things: but 
the effort of making the English harmonious 
is so great, that one’s mind is insensibly 
drawn away from the details of the 
Greek.’ 

The opinion thus confirmed was fur- 
ther deepened by the quiet independence 
of his attitude. Against brand-new theories 
whether in archaeology, epigraphy, psycho- 
physic, or folk-lore,—above all in the drs 
Emendandi,—he set a power of scepticism 
that was most irritating to sanguine minds. 
The term Wissenschaftlich, as applied to 
matters of scholarship, became a sort of 
bugbear to him. He kept to the broad 
lines, which seemed to him alone likely to 
be fruitful at this time of day. But if a 
friend were engaged in the study of minu- 
tiae, there was no man whose criticism was 
more serviceable. The prudens quaestiv 
quae dimidium scientiae est would often 
take one by surprise ; and often the point of 
his remarks would only come out on a 
second or third reading. 

After all is said, there is something to be 
conceded, An interpreter, like other men, 
has the defects of his qualities. And Philo- 
logy, in the true sense, is a comprehensive 
term. As Jowett himself remarked soon 
after his appointment to the chair of Greek, 
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‘The mind, in studying philosophy, is apt to 
become too much generalized.’ He had far 
more alertness and elasticity of intellect, 
more fertility of resource, wider aims, more 
comprehensive sympathies,—though perhaps 
not more power of suspending judgment,— 
than Lushington had. But those who from 
1845 to 1865 came from ‘ prelections’ in the 
Glasgow private Greek class to the Balliol 
lecture-room, desideraverunt aliquid: they 
did not feel the same certainty of touch, the 
same unfailing strength of presentation. 
Yet in their inmost being these two great 
masters of Greek literature were in real 
harmony ; and to have been the pupil of 
both men is a privilege for which none who 
have it can be too thankful. 


. Some people are disposed to judge of the 
character of a man’s scholarship by the 
style of his composition, especially in verse. 
It was not Professor Jowett’s habit to think 
in Greek, nor to interlard his perfect 
English with scraps either of Greek or 


She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love: 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye ! 

Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 


Latin. He was too modern for that. He 
was apt to be suspicious of the genuineness 
of any thought that could not (like Queen 
Katherine’s sins) ‘be confessed in English.’ 
But in the earlier days of his Professorship 
he would amuse himself with turning into 
Greek iambic verse the difficult pieces which 
he prescribed to the men. These versions 
were, as some might think, of a less tragic 
stamp than the best of the Porson Prize 
Exercises. They were certainly less loaded 
with borrowed phrases. But they were 
charmingly simple and unconventional ; and 
they read like original Greek. At a later 
time,—not many years since,—for his own 
delectation merely, he attempted a Greek 
rendering of what I believe to have been 
his favourite English poem. I do not know 
what Porson would have thought of it, but 
to me it appears to deserve the commend- 
ation which Gray bestowed on a Latin 
composition of his friend West,—‘ Graecam 
illam mirificé sapit.’ 


“A Aipxny irévaev drravOpwrw evi xopw 
t 
‘ 
Tavpous pev Kady, pila 
trapbevos, ws tov Te Toa axEdOV OdK epoparat 
}) povos dv dornp paiverar audi odov, 
> 
Tas ovk émionpov ev dvdpaow: a 8 évi 
Tip Bey 
Keita’ enol 6’ axéwv olov Bapos. 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A RESCRIPT OF MARCUS 
ANTONIUS. 


In a description of a medical papyrus in 
the British Museum, given in an earlier 
number of the Classical Review (vi. 237), 
mention was made of a document inscribed 
on the verso of that papyrus, the text of 
which deserves publication. It is one of 
the few extant documents proceeding from 
the triumvir Marcus Antonius. Why it 
was transcribed on the back of the medical 
MS., cannot even be guessed with any confi- 
dence. The contents relate to the province 


of Asia, whereas the papyrus comes from 
Egypt; and while the rescript was issued 
in the middle of the first century before 
Christ, this copy of it can hardly be earlier 
than the second century of our era. To 
guess at the personal reasons which may 
have made the owner of the medical work 
wish to preserve such a document would be 
obviously futile. It is written in a single 
column, in a rather large semi-cursive hand, 
and with the exception of a few letters 
near the end it is preserved intact. The 
text runs as follows :— 
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Mapkos ’Avrwvios attoxpatwp 

tpiav avopav mpaypatwv 
THs “Agias “EAAjvwr, xaipev. kal 

5 mporepov évrvxovtos por ev 

Mdpxov ‘Avrwviov Tod 
pidrov kai mera TOU €- 
TwWVULOV THS Tuvodov ard THS 
oikoupevys iepovikav Kal orepa- 

10 iepéws Xaporeivov ‘Edeciou, 
TOD <Ta> TH 
dwt pévey dvadaipera, Kal rept Tov 
Aourav Gv am’ 
kal piiavOpurov THs 

15 dXeroupyerias maons Kal dvemi- 
orabpeias Kat THS THY Tavy- 
yupw exexetpias kai dovAias Kai 
toppupas, iva cvvywpyon 
mpos ipas, 

20 Bovddopevos dia tov 

Aov ’Aprepidwpov Kai Tat 

avTov iepel TE TOV THS 
avvddov Kal Thy avgnow aitns xa- 
picacba. Kai Ta viv évTv- 

25 yxdvros pot Tod drws 
kal évyapdgae eis abriyy rept 
TaV Tpoyeypappevov 
mpoatpovpevos pndevi xab- 

tov "Aprepidwpov TOV 
évrvxovtos érexopnoa Til 

a 
Tis deAro(v) as 


The nature of the document is obvious. 
During his visit to Ephesus in Bc. 41, 
Antony received a request from Marcus 
Antonius Artemidorus, whom he describes 
as his friend and gymnastic trainer, and 
whose name suggests that he or one of his 
ancestors was a freedman of the house of 
Antony, and from Charopinus, the éravupos 
iepeds of the corporation (cvvodos) of the 
victors in the sacred games, to confirm that 
body in the enjoyment of its traditional 
privileges, such as exemption from military 
service and civil burdens, together with the 
prerogatives attached to the festival of the 
games itself. This request Antony states 
that he granted as a sign of his friendship 
for Artemidorus and respect for the body 
which preferred it. Thereupon it was 
proposed that a record of this grant should 
be inscribed on a brazen tablet, and Artemi- 
dorus applied to the triumvir for his 
permission. Antony had by this time left 
Ephesus, and his answer is contained in the 
present document, addressed to the xowov 
tov ris “Acias in which he 
recapitulates the circumstances and grants 
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the required sanction. That this was not 
the only privilege conferred by Antony on 
the Ephesians, we know from Strabo, who 
mentions (xiv. p. 641) that he doubled the 
area over which the right of asylum 
attached to the temple of Artemis extended. 
It is also evident from Appian (Bell. Civ 
v. 4—9) that Antony, while demanding 
money with much urgency from the cities of 
Asia, was at the same time anxious to win 
their favour by such concessions and privi- 
leges as he could fairly make. 

The language of the rescript has several 
points of interest. The style of the triumvir 
(ll. 1—3) is unusual, so far as regards the 
final phrase xatagracews. Cf. CLG. 
2737, [Mdpxos . .. tpidv 
avipav THs Snpociwy tpaypatwv siaragews, 
and Josephus, Ant. xiv. 12, M.A. airoxpdérwp 
mpayparwv. In ll. 3, 4, éré should probably 
be read for dw0, the regular formula being 
ot tis “EdAnves (CLG. 3487, 
3957), A Mareus Antonius Artemidorus 
is mentioned in C./.4. 2963 ¢ (an Ephesian 
inscription of the time of Hadrian) who 
was probably a descendant of Antony’s 
He is described as 
A aivodos tav amd Ths oikoupevns Kai 
orepavirav (11. 8—10) appearsin 2931 
(from Tralles) with the prefix ’OAvpaixy, and 
there are several inscriptions relating to a 
similar club or corporation of victors in 
the principal games, existing at Rome 
in the time of Hadrian and Antoninus, 
tov “HpaxAéa iepovixev 
(C.1.G. 5906-14). This cvvodos had an 
dpxvepevs, who held his office for life; but the 
priest of the Ephesian body was evidently 
for a year only, and is styled iepeds érdvupos. 
In 1. 14 ¢tAavOpwrov should perhaps be 
altered to cf. 1. 28. dXeroup- 
ynoia occurs in C./.G. add. 4315 n, but 
dotpatevoia and dverurtabyeia appear to be 
unknown, though dveriorafwos is found 
(C.I.G. 4474). The zavyyupis (il. 16, 17) 
for which the usual truce is desired is no 
doubt the great Ephesian festival of the 
’Edécera. I do not know if there is any 
parallel to the grant of zopdvpa (1. 18), 
which seems to come in rather incongruously. 
A grant of 7d xpvcodopety pera toppipas to 
a private individual, formerly dywvoGérys, is 
given in C.J.G. 1123, cf. 4025. The text of 
this passage (Il. 18, 19) nas been corrupted : 
the simplest restoration seems to be to 
substitute ovvywpyow for and 
for ovvywpoav. The MS. con- 
sistently retains v before x, ef. ll. 13, 27. 
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In 1. 31 évrvyovros must be corrupt. The 
passive is required ; but évrevyfeis appears 
to be known only in an active sense (Plut., 
Cato Ma. 9), and there is no obvious reason 
why évrevxGevrwv should have been corrupted 
to évruxdvtos. évtvyovra is another 
possible restoration. The use of xaeéis 
(ll. 31, 32) is strange: but there is no doubt 
that the papyrus has -Geéw, which leaves 
very little choice in the restoration of the 
word. deArov (1. 32) and (1. 33) are 
abbreviated in the MS., being written dedr° 
and 
F. G. Kenyon. 


Histoire de PArt dans VAntiquité, par 
GrorGES Prerror et CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 
Tome vi., la Gréce Primitive, lArt 
Mycénien : livraisons 281~—300. Paris: 
Hachette. 1893. 


THE monumental work to which M. Perrot 
and M. Chipiez contribute their united 
knowledge of art and of architecture has 
now entered on its sixth volume. Chapter 
I. describes in 106 pages the plan of the 
work, the country, and the people. Here 
M. Perrot knows how to profit by Ernst 
Curtius’s brilliant and sympathetic account 
of the geographical features of the Greek 
lands, and their influence on the people, and 
yet to add much that he has seen and ob- 
served for himself. Chapter IT. in 24 pages 
dismisses the Stone Age, accounting for 
the paucity of remains of this period by 
its comparatively short duration, for the 
ancestors of the Greeks were brought very 
early into relations with more civilized 
races, and learned from them the arts and 
the use of metals. But the most interesting 
part of the work begins with Chapter IIL, 
The Prineipal Centres of the Mycenaean 
Civilization : in this chapter 20 pages are 
devoted to Thera, 103 to Troy, 45 to Tiryns, 
and Mycenae is only begun in the last 
livraison which we have to notice here. 

Most readers will probably turn at once to 
the sections on Troy, regretting only that 
they are written before the publication of 
the results of the latest excavations by 
Dr. Dirpfeld. It is needless to say that 
M. Perrot accepts the general result which 
has been established by Schliemann and 
Dorpfeld, that Hissarlik was the centre of 
population and civilization in the lower 
Scamander valley from the earliest times 
continuously throughout ancient history. 
The evidence on which ancient history rests 
is so charmingly vague that the ingenuity 


of some and the prejudice of others will 
always be able to find arguments against 
some points in this general statement ; 
but it is likely always to be acquiesced in by 
the consensus of scholars. At the same 
time M. Perrot sees clearly, and states in 
moderate and kindly terms the limitations 
and modifications with which we must always 
regard Schliemann’s work. Schliemann was 
entirely uncritical: had he been critical, 
had he not been an uncompromising devotee 
to his faith, he would not have discovered 
Troy. With M. Perrot, we cannot feel too 
grateful that after he had discovered Troy 
he called in Dorpfeld’s help to unravel the 
tangled thread of its history. This history, 
so far as it could be understood before the 
last excavations, is stated by M. Perrot in 
a far clearer and more intelligible form than 
ever before; and many who found Dr. 
Schuchhardt’s exposition of Schliemann’s 
results unwieldy and disappointing will 
follow this French exposition with ease and 
pleasure. The excavations on the site of 
Troy were on so great a scale that they are 
very difficult to follow; and, even after 
spending five days in 1883 at Mr. Calvert's 
farm near the site, I found myself quite 
unabie to bring away with me any clear idea 
of the character of the ruins, and the 
relation of the various parts. 

After describing the archaeological evi- 
dence disclosed by Schliemann, M. Perrot 
turns on p, 215 to discuss a question, which, 
as he says, is not a necessary part of his 
subject, but is at the same time the reason 
for the interest which the world takes in 
the old town at Hissarlik—viz. the relation 
of these ruins to the Homeric poems. On 
the one hand M. Perrot refuses to regard 
Achilles as a solar hero, and believes in a 
historical foundation ; on the other hand he 
considers as une illusion un peu puérile the 
ideas of M. Nicolaidis, who recounts the 
events of the siege of Troy as one might 
write the history of the siege of Sebastopol 
(p. 219). He finds, amid much mythology 
that has attached itself to the story of the 
Iliad, certain realities: these are (1) the 
local surroundings (the poet and his public 
were equally familiar with the scenery amid 
which the action lies, p. 220): (2) a real 
siege of a citadel near the mouth of the 
Scamander, which was an event sufficiently 
great to impress itself indelibly on the 
historical memory and to form a starting- 
point for mythopoeic fancy and a centre 
round which mythology clung: (3) the 
identity of this citadel with that unearthed 
by Schliemann. In a note on p. 244 
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M. Perrot rejects the view, maintained with 
much ingenuity by Prof. Jebb in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies iii. 185 f, that 
the features of Homer’s Troy unite the 
scenery both of Hissarlik and of the Bali 
Dagh. W. M. Ramsay. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GERMANY. 

Heidenburg, in the Rhenish Palatinate.—-Excava- 
tions have been made this year on the site of the 
Roman fort known to exist here, partly investigated 
in 1890. On the south and west sides are founde- 
tions of barracks, among which was a sculptured 
stone, representing a female figure with mantle, and 
a vine. Close by was a large block forming the 
corner of the tower protecting the south approach, 
probably dating from the middle of the third cen- 
tury, the barracks being about a hundred years later, 
of the time of Magnentius and Constantius II. 
‘Two inscriptions were found, one of which runs: 
Diis Manibus Friisoni filii (2) eb Apri defuncto sibi et 
suis suo (?) liberis ; being part of a sepulchral cippus. 
Various architectural fragments were found, includ- 
ing a red sandstone capital with plain mouldings ; 
also numerous coins, mostly of Constantine’s time, 
some being Gallic bronze coins. ‘The most interest- 
ing find, however, was that of « splendid collection 
of implements, about a hundred in number, forming 
the working apparatus of a camp under the later 
Roman empire. Among the implements are four 
anvils, also hammers, saws, bellows, gimlets, axes, 
chisels, scythes, sickles, lances, trowels, weights and 
scales ; also a large wooden chest, and remains of 
numerous vessels, including two wooden buckets.! 

In the same region investigations have recently 
been made on the Roman road which still exists. A 
fragment of an inscription came to light, with the 
name IVLIA or Iviiz. The road has been shown 
to run south-west from the Lauterthal towards 
Lorraine.” 

MONTENEGRO, 

Sytematic excavations have been conducted during 
September on the site of the ancient Doclea. At 
the outset, three large columns projecting from a 
mass of débris near the river Moraca seemed to 
indicate an important building ; it proved however 
to be merely a late Roman house. The columns 
had been moved from an earlier structure and used 
to support the roof-beams. <A portico was also 
found with small chambers behind and a well- 
constructed water-course in front, but the building 
had been much altered, and nothing could be dis- 
covered as to its original purpose. On a mound at 
the back were remains of a mosaic pavement; on 
the other side of the street a group of massive walls 
curiously arranged, forming the basement of a 
building with solid concrete floor paved with stone 
slabs. The most important result of the excavations 
was an early Christian basilica, dating about a.v. 
520, the ground-plan of which was well preserved ; 
among the remains in it were some rudely-cut 
crosses of travertine, fragments of a marble screen 
or balustrade, and of stone lattice-work, capitals, 
and two Roman inscriptions.* 


1 Berl. Phil. Woch. 9 Sept. and Athenaeum, 28 
Oct. 

° Berl. Phil. Woch, 23 Sept. 

3 Athenaeum, 14 Oct. 
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ITALY. 

Palestrina (Praeneste).—Near the temple of 
Fortune have been found some architectural frag- 
ments and two pieces of statues, one of which is 
thought to be Fortune. 

Vicenza, in Venetia. —A rich hoard of coins has 
come to light, consisting mostly of Roman victoriati.+ 

Terranova Fausania, Sardinia.—Extensive ex- 
cavations have been made in tombs belonging to the 
necropolis of the ancient city of Olbia, about seven 
hundred having been opened. Some of the tombs 
were walled, others lined with terracotta tiles. 
Among the finds were many Koman coins of Repub- 
lican and Imperial times, various glass and terracotta 
objects, and some gold ornaments. 


GREECE. 

Athens.—Aun important votive relief has been 
found near the I[lissos, of the fourth century B.c. 
It represents the river Acheloos in the form of a 
male deity seated, his name being inscribed on the 
base. By him stand Hermes and Herakles, and 
behind is the figure of a woman, perhaps Kallirrhoe, 
the daughter of Acheloos.* 

Delphi.—An interesting discovery has been made 
by the French School on the site of the temple of 
Apollo, in the shape of a stone on which is inscribed 
a hymn to Apollo with the musical characters above 
the words.* 

H. B. Warers. 


MR. BEN'I’S EXPEDITION ABYSSINIA. 


In January of last year a journey was undertaken 
by Mr. Theodore Bent to the district now calle: 
Tigre, lying inland from Massowah, for the purpose 
of examining the remains and copying the inserip- 
tions of the old Ethiopian kingdom at the sites of 
the ancient Adulis and Aksum. A full account of 
his journey has just appeared in his book entitled 
A Saered City of the Ethiopians, but it may be of 
interest to readers of the Review to have the follow- 
ing short statement of Mr. Bent’s results, which is 
based on a paper communicated to the Vienna Insti- 
tute by Professor D. H. Miiller. Mr. Bent started 
from Massowah on January 7, but owing to local 
disturbances did not arrive at Adowa until Feb. 13 : 
from this place he visited Yeha, and afterwards suc- 
ceeded in penetrating to Aksum, where he spent 
from Feb. 21 to March 2; from this place he was 
forced to depart hurriedly owing to the outbreak of 
further disturbances. On the return journey he 
visited the high plateau of Kohaito, on which the 
ancient Koloe was situated, and finally spent a short 
time at Adulis. During this journey a quantity of 
impressions were obtained of inscriptions from Aksum 
and Yeha. Those from Yeha (which Bent identifies 
as the site of the ancient Ava), already partly known 
from imperfect copies by Salt and others, are in the 
Sabaean character and language. The character 
shows the oldest forms of this alphabet, and certainly 
belongs, in Dr. Miiller’s opinion, to the earliest period 
ef Sabaean history, the Mukrab period : the ruins of 
this site are, as Bent rightly suggests, of Sabacan 
origin, and the colonization of Abyssinia by the Sa- 
baeans therefore dates from about 1000 B.c. 

The monuments of Aksum on the other hand are 
much later, and represent the transition of Sabaean 
into Ethiopian : this process of transition in writing 
and language can be fairly well followed. First in 

4 Athenaewm, 4 Nov. 
5 Daily Telegraph, 6 Nov. 
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the series comes the well-known bilingual (about 
350 A.D.) of which the Greek text was twice copied 
by Salt and is published in C. JZ. Gr. 5128: Bent’s 
impressions enable us to supply many important and 
instructive variants. Of the Ethiopian texts scarcely 
anything was previously known: we can now, by the 
help of the Greek translation, read and understand a 
great part of it. It is written in a later Sabaean 
alphabet from r to 1 and exhibits archaic forms of 
the language which are quite foreign to the later 
Ethiopian. An entirely new discovery is a royal 
inscription of twenty-nine lines which is written in 
Sabaean character from r to] and in an older Ethio- 
pian dialect. The two so-called Riippell inscriptions 
of Aksum, which are the earliest monuments of the 
Geez dialect in the new 1 to r vowel character, were 
hitherto known only from bad copies : they can now 
be almost entirely restored, and afford evidence for a 
sketch of the historical development of Ethiopian : 
their importance is obvious from the fact that they 
are about 800 years older than the earliest Ethio- 
pian MSS. 

Of the smaller inscriptions we need only mention 
here the one on the basis of an altar in the Church of 
Aksum, of which Salt published a facsimile. It 
was originally considered to be Greek, and read 
PTOAEMAIOY EYEPFETOY BACI- 
AEWC. = Salt himself recognized that it was not 
Greek but Ethiopian, and Dr. Miiller now translates 
it ‘I am David the Copt, who have written (the 
inscription). O Lord, be gracious unto me.’ - 

Of the famous Monumentum Adulitanum Bent 
unfortunately could discover no trace. 


Athenische Mittheilungen. 1893. Partii. Athens. 


1. Briickner and Pernice publish (pp. 73—191, 
pll. VI.—1X.) a long and detailed account of the 
excavations which in the Spring of 1891 were con- 
ducted on the site of the large necropolis N.W. of 
Athens, on the S. side of the Piraeus-street. The 
limits of this necropolis suggest some curious 
historical facts; among others, that in the Dipylon 
period the limits of the Kerameikos were determined 
by this necropolis ; in the Pisistratid period, owing 
to the new buildings, and the increase of the 
pottery fabric, the space was too small, and a new 
quarter, the outer Kerameikos, was started on the 
other side of the necropolis. Of these graves, 231 
were noted, 19 of the Dipylon period, the rest for 
the most part of the sixth to fourth centuries B.C. : 
the graves were massed very closely together, in 
some cases in two strata, but where a previous inter- 
ment was disturbed, the remains were reverently 
treated ; graves containing white lekythi are some- 
times found at even a lower level than Dipylon 
graves. In course of time this cemetery was 
disused and the earth accumulated over it, which 
accounts for its good preservation. In the Dipylon 
— it was customary to place over the tomb a 
arge painted vase set upright in the earth, and 
which served as tombstone like the loutrophori of 
later times. On pp. 101—134 an account is given 
of the details and contents of nineteen Dipylon 
graves, Which represents the first connected scien- 
tific description of this class of tombs: one of them 
is to be published in full by Homolle. In summing 
up the results of their inquiry, the authors conclude 
that we must place the end of the Attic Dipylon 
sepulture at an earlier date than has been customary, 
and consider that at any rate there was none of it in 
the seventh century B.c.: these tombs belong to the 


latest stage of the Geometric period. During this 
time, the practice of inhumation was far more usual 
than that of incineration: the ordinary method was 
either to deposit the corpse in a plain pithos or 
amphora, closed with a stone slab, or the shaft grave: 
the monumental vase, serving both as uvjua and also 
to contain the offerings to the dead, is pierced below, 
and rests on a special basis, so that the libation can 
without hindrance reach the resting-place of the 
dead. Among the later graves, two main methods are 
noted ; (1) burning; zc. where the dead body has 
been itself burnt in the grave, and where the grave 
contains only the depository (a bronze vase etc.) of 
the bones which have been burnt elsewhere ; (ii.) 
tombs for inhumation, which are either simple shaft 
graves, or sarcophagi of clay, or of stone. In the 
case of corpses burnt elsewhere, the bones were 
wrapped in linen before they were placed in the 
osteotheké : curiously enough, among the 200 tombs 
noted in not a single instance was the obolos of 
Charon found : it is not found in the old necropolis 
of Megara Hyblaea, though it constantly occurs in 
the graves of Myrina, and this is important in 
connectio.: with the comparatively late appearance 
of the Charon figure. The tombs of men usually 
contain very little, whereas those of women and 
children are filled with all kinds of objects associated 
with them: the lekythos is almost invariable, 
probably as representing the spices with which the 
last offices had been paid to the dead. 

2. Kern publishes the text of an oracle of the 
2nd century A.D., found at Athens in 1889, in two 
fragments ; in (i.) Apollo reminds the Athenians of 
their temple of Demeter Chloe, for a reason which is 
given in (ii.), which refers to certain first-fruits of 
the field which the Athenians owe to Chloe. The 
reference is to the Eleusinian deities, with whom 
Demeter Chloe is closely connected. By comparison 
with the honorary decree of an Eleusinian demarch 
of the same date, we see that at this period the 
Delphic Apollo comes ferward as the protector of 
Demeter. The connection of Hadrian with Delphi 
and with the Eleusinian cult naturally suggests 
itself. 

3. Dorpfeld gives a preliminary account of the 
latest (1893) excavations at Troy ; a fuller account is 
to appear this winter. The sixth stratum of Schlie- 
mann’s reckoning now appears as the most important 
of the pre-Roman settlements on Ilion: they in- 
clude remains of seven large buildings, which show 
the ground-plan partly of the Old Greek temple and 
of the Megara of Tiryns and Mycenae. The most 
remarkable is a building in the middle of the 
acropolis, in the axis of which is a stone columnar 
structure resembling the temple of Neandria ex- 
cavated by Koldewey. These buildings (apparently 
mostly dwelling houses) are surrounded by a fine 
wall of fortification, with a strong tower at the N.E. 
angle. In them are found numerous fragments of 
‘Mycenaean’ pottery, and it is clear that the sixth 
stratum actually represents the acropolis of the 
Mycenaean period, the Pergamos of Homer : its size 
corresponds about to that of Tiryns. Similar pottery 
is found to the distance of a kilometre south of the 
acropolis ; and it would seem that the Mycenaean 
town extended as far as the later town. The acro- 
polis of the second stratum must now be assigned to 
a period reaching back to the third millenium B.c., 
and the first stratum still earlier. The tumuli belong 
to the same period as the sixth stratum, as similar 
pottery is found there. In another part of the 
acropolis an excavation was made on a site hitherto 
untouched, and resulted in an absolute confirmation 
of the arrangement of the strata observed in 1890: 
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at least nine such strata are clearly defined, as 
follows :— 


1, Pre-Mycenaean or pre-historic : 

(a) Original settlement, no. 1. 

(b) Fine constructions with houses, walls, etc., 
no, 2. 

(c) Three unimportant settlements, nos. 3—5. 


2. The Mycenaean stratum, or Homeric Pergamos, 
no. 6, 


3. Post-Mycenaean strata. 

(a) Archaic houses, no, 7. 

Greek-Hellenistic houses, no, 8, 
(c) Fine Roman buildings, no. 9. 


4, Weber publishes five inscriptions from southern 
Phrygia. 5. Kérte four inscriptions from Marathon 
and Salamis. 6. Briickner; an inscription from 
Kephale and explains the origin of the name of the 
deme Kepad7éev. 

Discoveries at Athens [P. W.]: at Mycenae, 
Argos, Epidauros, Megalopolis (summing up the 
controversy about the theatre), Lykosura, Delos, and 
Samos [W. D.]. _ 


Numisinatische Zeitschrift. Vienna. Vol. xxv, 
Jan.—June 1893. 

F. Kenner, ‘ Zweiter Nachtrag zu dem Miinzenfunde 
aus Bregetio.’ A brief note, with one plate.—Joseph 
Scholz, ‘ Rémische Bleitesserae.’ A useful catalogue, 
illustrated by three plates, of Roman tesserae in lead, 
with remarks on the various classes of tesserae. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part iii. 1893. 

Howorth and Head, ‘On coins recently attributed 
to Eretria.’ Two articles (in the form of Letters) 
dealing with the archaic silver coins bearing the 
Gorgoneion and other types—the so-called Wappen- 
minze. Sir H, Howorth revives the old explanation 
of Beulé that these are coins of Athens--anterior to 
the well-known tetradrachms with Pallas and the 
Owl. Mr. Head maintains the view put forward by 
Imhoof-Blumer and Ernst Curtius and by himself in 
the Historia Nwmorum and in the British Museum 
catalogue Attica that these specimens are early coins 
of Euboea and not of Athens. EK, J. Rapson, 
‘ Markoff’s Unpublished Coins of the Arsacidae.’ 
A summary and criticism of a paper in Russia pub- 
lished by Markoff in the ‘Journal of the Russian 
Oriental Society.’—Leviews. Babelou’s Mélanges 
numismatiques by B. V. Head and Svoronos’s Téa 
eis Thy év madorpoplay rod Aids 
(Ephemeris Arch. 1893), by W. Wroth. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


The Journal of Philology. No. 48. Vol. 
xxii, 

Pp. 1-8 W. M. Lindsay, the shortening of long 
syllables in Plautus (concluded) ; 9-21 R. Ellis, the 
Prosody of Mico the Levite, a treatise of the ninth 
century written to instruct the monks in Latin quanti- 
ties ; 22, 23 suggestions on the Iphigenia in Aulis ; 
24, 25 on Prop. ii. 34, 29, 30; 26-42 A. Platt, 
Bentley’s notes on the Odyssey ; 43-48 Iphigenia and 
éxaréuBn, the latter being explained as the sacrifice 
of one beast in a hundred ; 49-71 C. Brennan, on the 
MSS. of Aeschylus, endeavours to prove that the 
codex Bessarionis and the codices Florentinus, 
Farnesianus and Venetus represent two independent 
traditions of the archetype from which the Mediceus 
is derived ; 72, 73 R. Ellis on Prop. iv. 3, 35, and 
Ennius Ann. 307 ; 74-83 Henry Nettleship, Scaliger’s 
unpublished emendations in Nonius (continued) ; 
84-128 A. E. Housman on the MSS. of Propertius 
(concluded); 129-148 G. E. Underhill on the 
chronology of the Corinthian War; 144-156 J. P. 
Postgate, critical notes on Book xv. of Ovid’s 
Metamorphosis. 


Hermathena. No. 19. 1893. 


Pp. 261-286 R. Ellis, on the value of the Madrid 
MS. of Manilius ; 287-300 J. Quarry, notes chiefly 
critical on the Clementine Homilies (continued from 
the previous number); 301-309 R. Y. Tyrrell, 
Sophoclea, criticiziug some emendations by Prof. 
Housman ; 310-321 J. P. Mahaffy, the Fragment of 
the Laches found among the Petrie papyri and sup- 
— to date from about 300 B.c. ; 322-325, 344 A. 

almer, notes on Plautus and Ovid ; 326-344 J. K. 
Ingram, notes on some etymologies in Lewis and 
Short’s Dictionary ; 345-357 J. B. Beare, a careful 


review of Stewart’s Nicomachean Ethics; 358-367 
L. C. Purser, remarks on five British Museum MSS. 
of the Letters to Atticus with reference to Lehmann’s 
genealogy of the MSS. ; 368-384 J. Gwynn, on the 
genuineness of St. John 21. 25, showing that the 
adverse force of the external evidence has been 
exaggerated ; 385-389 J. H. Bernard, notes on Bp. 
Wordsworth’s edition of the Vulgate of St. Luke; 
390, 391 J. Gwynn, on the word cxéaAoy (2 Cor. 12. 7), 
defends the rendering ‘thorn’: 392-419 J. B. Bury, 
critical notes on Valerius Flaccus; on the last page 
he proposes to read pjtas for pedoas in Equites 526. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. iv. 1893. Pp. 218. 

The Airds or Tibia, by A. A. Howard. Treats of 
the various pipes of the ancients and their parts, and 
the mode of performing upon them. The distinction 
shown between a udvavaos and a mAaylavaos. Com- 
parisons are made with the clarinet and oboe. Finally 
the four instruments found at Pompeii in 1867 are 
described, also four in the British Museum. The 
tragedy Rhesus, by J.C. Rolfe. Our Rhesus is not 
by Eur. but by an Athenian living between the end 
of the Peloponnesian war and the time of Demo- 
sthenes who took Aeschylusas his model. The wse of 
Hercle, Edepol, Ecastor by Plautus and Terence, by 
F. W. Nicolson. These words occur 1366 times in 
Plautus and 182 in Terence. (Me)hercle is used by 
men only, (M)ecastor is used by women only. Both 
sexes swear by Pollux, but it is rather a man’s oath 
in Plautus and a woman’s in Terence. Accentual 
rhythm in Latin, by J. B. Greenough. From an 
examination of the Sapphic metre it is concluded 
that an early accentual feeling of rhythm was par- 
tially superseded by the purely quantitative Greek 
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rhythm, but later the accentual rhythm asserted 
itself again. The Horatian treatment of the Sapphic 
and Alcaic must have had a powerful influence on 
Christian hymnology and the introduction of accen- 
tual rhythms. On the omission of the swhject accusa- 
tive of the infinitive in Ovid, by R. C. Manning. 
The aim of this paper is to discover the extent to 
which, and the conditions under which, O. allows the 
omission of the subject of the infin. (1) where the 
(unexpressed) subj. of the infin, and the subject of 
the principal verb refer to the same person, (2) where 
there is a change of subject. Latin etymologies, by 
J. B. Greenough. Auctor is not an increaser but a 
seller at an auction, from which the other meanings 
can be easily derived. Opfo is often used in a semi- 
religious sense as=hope and pray. The whole group 
of words ops opera operor has the notion of service. 
Exerceo, exercitus, the latter is probably an abstract 
noun = training. Eyxercere was originally exercerc 
umorem i.e. siccare corpus, in other words exercise. 
On meipap Oat (= 501) and the Manus Consertio of 
the Romans, by F. D. Allen. The rope-grasping was 
a symbolical act, typifying an actual bodily contest, 
and preliminary to a trial before judges—analogous to 
the manus consertio of the Romans. ‘Translate ‘and 
both were hastening to grasp the rope before the 
umpire.” Herondaea, by J. C. Wright. (1) The 
blank spaces between words have the value of strong 
interpunctuation which is also indicated by the use 
of the dot or point. (2) The chief use of the 
mapaypaos or horizontal line is to indicate a change 
of speaker, the 6feAds—drawn from right to left 
obliquely downward—calls attention to verses 
requiring examination. (3) The earliest corrections. 
(4) On oppnyls in i. 55. (5) Im iii. 24-26 read 
MéAwva for Mapwva, cf. Theocr. vii. 125. Notes, by 
H. W. Hayley. Eur. Alc. 230 read obAouév for 
ovpaviy. In Petr. 65 the use of the word practorem 
does not prove, as Mommsen and Friedlander think, 
that the scene of the Cena Trimalchionis was Jaid at 
Cumae, because the word practor was used with great 
latitude. In Soph. Tr. 56, 57 he reads ei wapos | 

véuern.t.A. C. L. Smith on Hor. Sat. i. 4, 39 defends 
the MSS. poctas. M. H. Morgan on ox«nvas 
refers to Plat. Legg. 817C as the earliest mention ot 
travelling troupes of actors; he adds that he has 
never seen this passage referred to in the discussion of 
theatrical antiquities. [But it is referred to in Haigh’s 
Attic Theatre, p. 245.] F. D. Allen identines weaos 
limb and péAos song etymolougically and in Hom. 
Hymn. iii. 75 reads rAnvodias for rAavodias, 


The American Journal of Philology. Whole 
No. 54. July 1893. 

The Saturnian Metre, 1., by W. M. Lindsay. In 
this paper an examination of the extant Saturnian 
lines is made with a view to determine the accentua- 
tion of all doubtful words. The rival theories 
(quantitative and accentual) are tested. On recent 
Studies in Hindu Grammar, by W. D. Whitney. 


The relative position of actors and chorus ww the Greek: 
Theatre of the fifth century 8.c. II., by J. Pickard, 
This part contains an examination of the extant 
dramas. Corrections and additions to Lewis and Short 
in connection with Aulus Gellius, by C. Knapp. 
Among the books reviewed are, Aristotle’s Constitution 
of Athens, by J. E. Sandys. ‘Next to the editio 
princeps, the edition of Dr. Sandys is the most 
important contribution to the literature of the Con- 
stitution that has yet appeared’ (M. Warren). Der 
Vokalismus der oskischen Sprache, by C. D. Buck. 
‘A firm grasp of phonetic principles is shown, and a 
wide acquaintance with the recent literature, while 
the author maintains his independent views’ (M. 
Warren). Cuvres de Cicéron, Brutus, by J. Martha. 
‘ The notes are helpful and judicious, on the historical- 
biographical as well as on the grammatical-rhetorical 
side’ AL Warren). Deéore particulae usu Herodoteo, 
Thacydideo, Xenophonteo, by M. Wehmann. ‘ Has 
done nothing to clear up the theory of the troublesome 
— ’ (B. L. Gildersleeve). Briefly mentioned is 
Symonds’ Studies of the Greek Pocts, third edition. 


Whole No. 55, October 1893. 


The relative position of actors and chorus in the Greek 
Theatre of the fifth century B.c. III., by J. Pickard. 
The examination of the extant dramas is concluded. 
It is claimed that the dramas themselves prove that 
the actors and the chorus can no more be separated 
from each other by the barrier of a stage in the 
dramas of Eur. and Aristoph. than in those of Aesch. 
There is apparent a steady development in the scenery 
used. No fixed mpooxjviov could have fulfilled the 
requirements of the plays of the fifth century. Zhe 
Saturnian Metre I1., by W. M. Lindsay. A modified 
accentual theory is proposed, the three main factors of 
Saturnian metre being found to be accentuation, 
counting of syllables and alternation of rhythm. <A 
suggestion is made on the development of Saturnian 
from Indo-European metre. A collection of the Old 
Armenian version of Plato’s Laws, Book iv., by F. C. 
Convbeare [continued from A. J. P. No. 46, see Cl. 
Rev. vi. 80]. The readings in which the Greek text 
of the Armenian translation differed from that of the 
Paris Codex are noted. Suggestions on some epigrams 
of the third volume of Didot’s edition of the Anthologia 
Palatina, by Robinson Ellis. Among the books re- 
viewed are Schmitt’s Veber den Ursprung des Substan- 
tivsatzes mit Relativpartikeln im Griechischen, by 
Prof. Gildersleeve. The main results of this treatise 
are assimilated in the new edition of Goodwin’s Moods 
and Tenses, but the reviewer takes the opportunity to 
make some most valuable remarks on the Greek infin. 
and its construction. Briefly mentioned are Gebhardt’s 
phototypic reproduction of the Gospel of Peter and the 
Revelation of Peter, Tucker’s Eighth book of Thuey- 
dides, Nordenstam’s Syntaszis infinitivi Plotiniani, 
A. Goodwin’s unfinished Homeric Hymns, and 
Verrall’s Choéphori. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Alleroft (A. H.) The Making of the Monarchy: a 
history of Rome 78—81 B.c. 12mo. 244 pp. 
Clive. 4s. 6d. 

Catullus : with the Pervigilium Veneris. Edited by 
S. G. Owen. Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. 
4to. Laurence & Bullen. 16s. net. 

Cicero. Actionis in G. Verrem Secundae. Liber 5: 
De Suppliciis, edited by W. C. Laming. Cr. 8vo. 
Rivington. 3s. 6d. 

Collar (W. C.), and Daniel (M.G.) The Beginner’s 
yreek Composition based mainly on Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, Book I. Boston, U.S.A. Ginn & Co. 

Euripides. Bacchae. Introduction, texts and notes, 


edited by A. H. Cruikshank. 12mo. 164 pp. 
Frowde. 3s. 6d. 

Evans (T. 8.) Latin and Greek Verse edited, with 
memoir, by Rev. J. Waite. Cr, 8vo. Cambridge 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

Grant (A. J.) Greece in the Age of Pericles. Cr. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Horace. Works. ‘Translated by Rev. J. E. Elgood, 
with glossary and explanation. Post 8vo. 324 

Sonnenschein. 4s. 6d. 


pp. 
Jebb (R. C., M. P.) Growth and Influence of Clas- 


sical Greek Poetry. Cr. 8vo. Macmillan. 7s. 
net. 
Plato, Protagoras. With introduction, notes, and 


appendices by J. Adam and A. M. Adam. 12mo. 
242 pp. Cambridge Press. 4s. 6d. 


Plautus, Epidicus. From the text of G. Goetz, 


with an introduction and notes by J. H. Gray. 


12mo. 126 pp. Cambridge Press. 3s. 

—— Stichus. Edited, with introduction and notes 
by C. A. M. Fennell. 12mo. 70 pp. Cambridge 
Press. 2s, 6d. 

Stichometry, by J. Rendel Harris. Svo. 89 pp. 
Cambridge Press, 5s. 

Thucydides. The Siege of Plataea. Edited by 
John M. Ling. 12mo. Rivington. 1s. 6d. — 

Virgil. Aeneid, Book III. Edited by A. H. 


Alleroft and W. F. Masom. Introduction, text, 
and notes, 1s. 6¢. A vocabulary (in order of the 
text), with test-papers, interleaved, 1s. A close 
translation, 1s. 8 partsin 1 vol. Clive. 3s. 

-—— Aeneid, Book VII. Edited for the use of 
schools. Text, notes, and vocabulary by W. C. 
Collar. Boston, U.S.A. Ginn & Co. 

—— With translation and vocabulary. 
U.S.A. Ginn & Co. 

Welch (W.) and Duffield (C. G.) Exercises in Unseen 


Boston, 


Translation in: Latin. 18mo. 106 pp. Mac- 
millan. 1s. 6d. 
Xenophon, The Art of Horsemanship. Translated, 


with chapters on the Greek Riding-Horse, and 
with notes, by Morris H. Morgan. Cr. 8vo. 187 
pp. Boston, Little Brown & Co. 7s. 6d. 

—— Tales from the Cyropaedia, adapted for the use 
of beginners, with vocabulary, notes and exercises 
by Charles Haines Keene. Elementary Classics, 
Maemillan. 1s, 6d. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Appuln (W.) Quaestiones Plautinae. Quae rationes 
inter versus singulos sententiasque intercedant 
Plauti exemplo comprobatur. 12mo. 97 pp. 
Diss. Marburg. 

Bilz (M.) De provinciarum Romanarum quaes- 
toribus, qui fuerunt ab a. n. ap. DCLXXII usque 


ad n. ap. DCCX. 12mo. 80 pp. Diss. 
Leipzig. 
Caesar. Commentarii cum A. Hirtii aliorumque 


supplementis ex recensione B. Kiibler. Vol. J]. 
Commentarii de bello Gallico. Editio major. 
12mo, cxxx, 227 pp. Map. Leipzig, Teubner. 
1 Mk. 20. 

Vatullus. Recensuit et interpretatus est A. Baehrens. 
Vol. I. Nova editio a K. P. Schulze curata. 
8vo. Ixxvi, 127 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 4 Mk. 

Cebes. Tabula, Recensuit C. Praechter. 12mo. 
xii. 40 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 60 pfg. 

Claudianus, Claudius. Carmina. Recognovit J. 
Koch. 12mo, Ixi, 346 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 


3 Mk. 60. 

Corpus inscriptionum etruscarum. Edidit C. Pauli. 
I. Segm 
Barth. 


Leipzig, J. A. 


entum. Folio. 74 pp. 


10 Mk. 


Degering (H.) Beitriige zur historischen Syntax der 
lateinischen Sprache. 12mo. 51 pp. Diss. 
Erlangen. 


Franke(A.) De caesuris septenariorum trochaicorum 


Plautinorum et Terentianorum. 12mo. 50 pp. 
Diss. Halle. 

Geyso (E. v.) Studia Theognidea. 12mo. 73 pp. 
Diss. Strassburg. 


Guhl and Koner. Leben der Giiechen und Romer. 
6te Auflage herausgegeben von R. Engelmann. 
8vo. xiv, 896 pp. 1061 illustrations. Berlin, 
Weidmann. 18 Mk. 

Hasse (E.) Der Dual im Attischen. Mit Vorrede 
von F, Blass. 8vo. v,68pp. Hannover, Hahn. 
1 Mk. 45. 

Hehn(V.) Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere im ihrem 
Uebergang aus Asien nach Griechenland. His- 
torisch-linguistische Skizzen. 6te Auflage neu 
herausgegeben von O. Schrader. Licferung 1. 
8vo. 1—64 pp. Berlin, Gebriider Borntriiger. 
1 


Hennig (R.) Symbolae ad Asiae minoris reges sacer- 
dotes Polemonemque J. Ponti regem. 12mo. 60 
pp. Diss. Leipzig. 
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Hense (O. Seneca und Athenodorus. 4to. 48 pp. 
Freiburg. 

— Die Synkrisis in der antiken Literatur. 12Zmo. 
41 pp. Frieburg. 

Herodotus in Auswahl. Fiir den Schulgebrauch 
herausgegeben und erklirt von P. Dorwald. 12mo. 
vii, 277 pp. 4 Maps. Paderborn, F. Schéningh. 
2 Mk. 

Holm (A.) Griechische Geschichte von ihrem Ur- 
sprunge bis zum .Untergange der Selbstiindigkeit 
des griechischen Volkes. Band IV. Die grie- 
chisch-makedonische Zeit, die Zeit der Konige und 
der Biinde, vom Tode Alexanders bis zur Einver- 
leibung der letzten makedon. Monarchie in das 
roémische Reich. 12mo. xv, 782 pp. 15 Mk. 
(Complete 47 Mk.) 

Hruza(E.) Beitriige zur Geschichte des griechischen 
und rémischen Familienrechtes. II. Polygamie 
und Pellikat nach griechischem Rechte. 8vo. v, 
190 pp. Leipzig, Deichert. 3 Mk. 60. 

Huber (S.) Die Gliickseligkeitslehre des Aristoteles 
und heil. Thomas von Aquinas. Ein historisch- 
kritischer Vergleich. Svo. iv, 96 pp. Freising, 
J. G. Wéfle. 2 Mk. 

Hiibner (E.) Monumenta linguae ibericae. 4to. x, 
exliv, 264 pp. Lllustrations and Map. Berlin, 
G. Reimer. 48 Mk. 

Ihne (W.) Rémische Geschichte. Band I. Von 
der Griindung Roms bis zum Isten punischen 
Kriege. 2te Auflage. 8vo. vi, 541 pp. Leipzig, 
Engelmann. Mk. 

Jan (F. v.) De Callimacho Homeri interprete. 
12mo. 110 pp. Diss. Strassburg. 

Jérs (P.) Die Reichspolitik Kaiser Justinians. 4to., 
23 pp. Giessen. 

Kaabel (G.) Stil und Text der Modrrefa *A@nvaiwy 
des Aristoteles. 8vo. vii, 277 pp. Berlin, 
Weidmann. 8 Mk. 

Klett (T.) Sokrates nach den Xenophontischen 
Memorabilien. 4to. 55 pp. Progr. Cannstatt. 

Krémer (A.) Quid Cicero senserit de lingua Graeca 
quaeritur. 12mo, 34 pp. Diss. Giessen. 

Krauss (S.) Zur griechischen und_lateinischen 
Lexikographie aus jiidischen Quellen. 12mo. 
54 pp. Diss. Giessen. 

Kroymann (E.) Quaestiones Tertullianae criticae. 
Pars I. 12mo. 31 pp. Diss. Gdéttingen. 

La Roche (J.) Beitviige zur griechischen Grammatik. 
pol 1. 8vo. xvili, 236 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
6 Mk. 

Lind(J.) De Dialecto Pindarica. I. Prolegomena 
et de vocalismo Pindarico ex proximis sonis non 
apto. 4to. 48 pp. Lund. 

Lundstrim (W.) Quaestiones Papinianae. Com- 


mentatio academica, Svo. iii, 83 pp. Upsala, 


Mommsen (T.) Abriss des rémischen Staatsrechts, 
8vo. 363 pp. 8 Mk. 40. 

[Systematisches Handbuch der deutschen 
Rechtswissenschaft herausgegeben von K. Bindnig. 
Abthg. I. Teil 3.] 

Mosses (A.) Zur Vorgeschichte der vier aristoteii- 
schen Principien bei Platon. 8vo. 51 pp. Diss, 
Bern. 

Polaschek (A.) Cisars Biirgerkrieg, das bell. Alex- 
andrinum und bell. Africum und der Codex Vindo- 
bonensis 95 (Hist. prof. 594, Endl. LXV). 12mo, 

20 pp. Progr. Czernowitz. 

Radtke (W.) De Lysimacho Alexandrino. 12mo, 
122 pp. Diss. Strassburg. 

Reiter (S.) Drei und vierzeitige Laingen bei Ewi- 
pides. 8vo. 80 pp. Wien, Tempsky. 1 Mk. 
60 


[Extract : Sitzungsberichte d. K. Akad. der 
Wissenschaft. ] 

Robert-tornow (W.) De apium mellisque apud 
veteres significatione et symbolica et mytho- 
8vo. 182 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 4 
Mk. 

Rosenstock (P. E.) Plato’s Kratylos und die Sprach- 
philosophie der Neuzeit. I. 4to. 41 pp. gr. 
Strassburg. 

Schilling (O.) De legionibus Romanorum I. Minerva 
et XXX. Ulpia. 12mo. 76 pp. Diss. Leipzig. 

Schwartz (E.)  Quaestiones ex historia Graeca 
saeculi quarti desumptae. 4to. 16 pp. Progr. 
Rostock. 

Schwarz (F.) Alexander des Grossen Feldziige in 
Turkestan. Kommentar zu den Geschichtswerken 
des Flavius Arrianus und Q. Curtius Rufus auf 
Grund vieljahriger Reisen im russischen Turkestan 
und den augrenzenden Liindern. Plates and Map. 
8vo. iv, 103 Miinchen, Wolff. 6 Mk. 

Stern(W.) De Moschi et Bionis aetate. 12mo. 58 
pp. Diss. Tiibingen. 

Warsberg (A. F.) Eine Wallfahrt nach Dodona. 
8vo. vii, 151 pp. 2 Maps. Graz, Leuschner & 
Lubensky. 3 Mk. 50. 

Wessely (K.) Ein griechischer Heiratscontract vom 
Jahre 136 n. Chr. 12mo. 18 pp. Progr. 
Wien. 

Wilamowitz-Mollendorff (U. v.) De tribus carmini- 
bus Latinis commentatio. 12mo. 26 pp. Progr. 
Gottingen. 

i s und Athen. 2 Biinde. 8vo. vii, 
381 & iv, 428 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 20 Mk. 

Zoichbauer (F.) Studien zu den Annalen des Tacitus. 
8vo. iv, 122 pp. Wien. 2 Mk 
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Note.—In the General Index names of actwal contributors, in the Index Locorum refercnees lo passages 
discussed, are printed in heavy type. 


L—GENERAL [INDEX.! 


A. 


Abbott (E. A.), note on Luke xxiii, 443a, /. 
Abbott (T. K.), notice of Wordsworth’s ed. of the 
Latin Vulgate, 
Abyssinia, Bent’s expedition to, 479, /. 
Achilles at Seyros, 248a, f., 292a, 
Adam (J.), Epicurus and Erotion, 303a, /. 
note on mépada and Bdvavoos, 102a, b. 
Adamson (C. S.), Schanz’s collation of the Bod- 
leian Plato, 444a, f. 
Admetus in the Alcestis, 204). 
Aeschylean stage-arrangements ‘discussed, 115u, 
282a, f. 
Aeschylus, behaviour of the chorus in, 3826. 
doctrine of fate and freedom of will, 114«, 0. 
note on the Choephori, 103a, b. 
notes on the Agamemnon, 150a, b, 340a, /. 
Richter’s Drama of, noticed, 111a, /. 
stiucture of the Agamemnon discussed, 112a, /. 
the avayvdépiais in the Chocphori, 363a. 
Verrall’s ed. of the Choephori noticed, 361«, /. 
Wecklein’s ed. of the Prometheus noticed, 
360a, f. 
Actius and Boniface, 274a, b. 
Africa, antiquarian discoveries in, 3820, 
under the Emperors, by Cagnat, noticed, 65a, /. 
Agamemnon, character of, 1130, /. 
Agis and the invasion of Elis, 157a. 
Akhmim, fragments discovered at, 458a, /. 
Alexander the Great, burial-place of, 245a, /. 
Alfred’s translation of Boethius, 
Allcroft and Masom’s Tutorial History of Lome, 
noticed, 471a, b. 
Aly’s Life and Character of Cicero, noticed, 217a, /. 
Ammonian sections in the Codex Bezac, 241a, b. 
Anacreontic rhythm in the Galliambic metre, 145d. 
anacrusis in Greek rhythm, 24/. 
in the Galliambic metre, 145a, 147a, b. 
Anaxagoras’ theory of perception, 13a. 
Ancient metre and modern musical rhythm, 295a, /. 
Ante Agamemnona, by Skene, noticed, 129a, /f. 
(See also 1820.) 
Antiquities of Southern Russia, noticed, 1830, /. 
of the Cimmerian Bosporus, by Reinach, noticed, 
182a, f. 
antispastic character of the Galliambic metre dis- 
cussed, 44a, b, 145 a, 1464, b. 
Antisthenes attacked in the Protagoras, 261). 
his influence on Xenophon and Plato, 261%, /. 
Antonius, a rescript of the triumvir, 476a, /. 
aorist in s, notes on, 289a, /. 


Apelt’s Pseudo- Aristotelian treatises, notice of the De 
Gorgia, 33a, f. 
Ara Ubiorum, 49b. 
Archaeology, 74a, f., 140a, f., 182a, /., 2284, 
282a, f., f., 3744, f., 429a, f., 476a, f. 
Archer-Hind (R. D.), notice of Couvreur’s Phacdo, 
366a, f. 
Archermus, inscription of, 140q, /. 
Arezzo, antiquarian discoveries at, 229), 
Argos and Io, 76a, 0. 
excavations at, illustrating primitive Hera-wor- 
ship, 74a, /. 
Aristides, Raabe’s ed. 
124a, f. 
Aristophanes and the EKrasmians, by Papadimitraco- 
poulos, noticed, 32a, /. 
Aristophanes, edd. of the Wasps, noticed, 410a, /. 
Parody in, by Murray, noticed, 33a, b. 
Aristotle, ’A@nvatwy ascribed to him by 
ancient writers, 2090. 
notice of new editions, 209a, /. 
and Herbert Spencer, 1210. 
and Socrates, 260. /. 
corrective justice applied to voluntary transac- 
tions, 12a, 123a. 
criticisms of the Spartan government, 439a, /. 
distributive justice, 1224, 182a, b. 
justice in exchange, 120, 251a, 0. 
MSS. of the Politics, 304a, /. 
notes on, lla, f., 203a, 3128, /. 
remarks on the Poetics, 396a, f. 
Stewart on the Nicomachean Lthics, noticed, 
120a, f. 
the number of the intellectual excellences, 
122d, 
un-Aristotelian words and phrases in the ’A@y- 
vatwy wodrreia, 2100, /. 
Welldon’s Nicomachean Ethics, noticed, 363a. /. 
Aristoxenus, author of treatise on Rhythm, 295a, /. 
Westphal’s ed. of, noticed, 454a, f 
Arridaeus conveys Alexander’s body to Egypt, 
245a, b. 
Artemis at Ephesus, 78d, /. 
Asia Minor, antiquarian discoveries in, 3820, 
assimilation of neighbouring vowels in Greek, 590. 
Athenagoras, Schwartz’s ed. noticed, 215a, /. 
Athenian law-courts, method of distributing, 1960. 
selection of juror-panels, 1540, /., 
196a, f. 
Athens, antiquarian discoveries at, 84), /., 142a, 
382a, 479b, 4800, 
Attic and Asiatic schools of oratory, 126a, b. 


of the Apology, noticed, 
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— of Cicero attacked by his contemporaries, 
271a, b. 
Attis of Catullus, by Grant Alleu, noticed, 44a, 
Augustus and the censorial power, 49. 
visits Alexander's tomb, 246. 
Auses, note on, 23d. 
Ausonius, a French ed. of the Mosella, noticed, 
456a, f. 
auspices as a means for impeding legislation, 
f. 
auspicia oblativa, 159a, b. 


B. 


Bacchylides, musical analysis of a fragment of, 25/. 
Bach’s fugues compared with ancient musical rhythm, 
296), f. 
Baring-Gould’s Tragedy of the Caesars, noticed, 
54a, ff. 
barter-units as types on archaic coins, 79), f., 
81d, f. 
Barton (A. T.), note on Propertius, 1531, b. 
Basil and classical literature, 268). 
on the Holy Spirit, ed. by Johnston, noticed, 
267a, f. 
Bates (William N.), notice of Geffcken’s Timaios, 
213a, f. 
battle of Lake Trasimene, 300q, /. 
beans, superstitions counected with, 323. 
Bechtel on comparative philology, noticed, 339a, /. 
Beethoven and ancient Greek music, 298. 
Bellanger’s translation of Caesar’s Gallic War, 
noticed, 74d. 
Bennett (Charles E.), notice of Mustard’s Htyimo- 
logies of Servius, 181a. 
Bennett (E. N.), notice of edd. of the Gospel of 
Peter, 40a, f. 
Benson (E. F.), two Epidaurian cures by Asclepius, 
185a, f. 
Bent’s expedition to Abyssinia, 479), /. 
Berlin papyri, 108a, /. 
Bibliography, 93a, f., 143a, f., 191la, 235a, f., 
287a, f., 334a, f., 885a, f., 434a, f., 483a, f. 
Blass (F.), ed. of the ’A@nvatwy moArrela, noticed, 
21la, f. 
the Leptines, 1162, /. 
— (F. H. M.), ed. of the Wasps, noticed, 
10a, f. 
Bodleian Plato, Schanz’s collation of, 444a, f. 
Boethius, Stewart’s essay on, noticed, 57a, f. 
Bohmer’s Sicilian Odes of Pindar, 206a, /. 
Boisacq on the Doric dialects, noticed, 58a, /f. 
Bologna, pavement discovered at, 229). 
Bolsena, antiquarian discoveries at, 381a. 
Boniface and Aetius, feud between, 274a, /. 
boys dressed as girls to avert the evil eye, 292, /. 
Brandreth’s work on Homer, 107a, /. 
Brennan (C. J.), elision of dative iota in Greek 
Britain, Roman remains in, 228, 229, 430f. 
Bronisch, On Oscan Vocalism, noticed, 469a, f. 
Brugmann’s Jndo-Germanic Grammar, noticed, 
418a, f. 
Brutus, his character discussed, 218a. 
Biicheler’s ed. of Herodas, noticed, 316a. 
in the Oscan language, noticed, 
46, f. 
burial-place of Alexander the Great, 245a, J. 
Bury (J. B.), note on Pindar, 346a, 7. 
notes on the Thebaid of Statius, 302a, /. 
notice of Bihmer’s Sicilian Odes of Pindar, 
206a, f. 
Hodgkin’s Italy and her Invaders, 273a, f. 
Puech’s Chrysostom and his Times, 269a, b. 


Bury (R. G.), prepositions in Lysias, 394a, /, 

Busolt’s Greek Antiquitics, noticed, 176a, f. 

busts and coins of the Caesars, 55a, f. 

Butler’s Trapanesc Origin of the Odyssey, noticed, 
254a, f. 

Byzantine Empire, the, by Oman, noticed, 136, 6. 


C. 
cin Latin, 5a, 
Caesar, busts of the dictator, 55a, f., 108«, b, 186). 
Cagnat’s Military Occupation of Africa under the 
Emperors, noticed, 65a, f. 
Lambese, noticed, 327a, b. 
Callimachus, newly discovered fragment of, 429a, /. 
Campbell (Lewis), notice of Pater’s Plato and 
Platonism, 263a, f. 
obituary notice of Prof. Jowett, 473a, f. 
Prof. Lushington, 425a, /. 
cunibae = trade-settlements, 276d, 7. 
Capps (Edward),. notice of Diihn’s Scenic Anti- 
quities, 282a, f. 
Carthage, excavations on the site of, 3820. 
the harbours of, 374a, /. 
Castelforte, baths at, 2300. 
Catullus, Grant Allen on the Aétis, noticed, 44a, /. 
note on, 100a. 
censorial power of the emperors, 49a. 
challenge to torture slaves in Attic law, 1a, /. 
Chilons, battle of, 274a. 
Chapman’s translation of the Zliad, noticed, 2790. 
Chaucer’s translation of Boethius, 58 0. 
Chinnock (E. J.), Lexicographical notes, 205a, /. 
the burial-place of Achilles, 245a, 7. 
Chiusi, antiquarian discoveries at, 2290. 
Christ, date of the nativity, 309a, f. 
Christian Church, Moeller’s History of the, noticed, 
366a, dD. 
Christian persecutions, 3260, /. 
chronology of the Elean War, 156qa, /. 
Chrysostom and his Times, by Puech, noticed, 2694, b. 
Church (A. J.), Stories from the Greek Comedians, 
noticed, 181la, b. 
Church and the Roman Empire, by Ramsay, noticed, 
326a, 
Cicero and Petrarch, 172a, b. 
as a politician, 218a. 
banishment of, 347a, /. 
his vacillation intellectual, not moral, 218d. 
Johnston’s Selections, noticed, 4716, f. 
Lehmann’s ed. of the Letters, noticed, 46a, f. 
Life and Character of, by Aly, noticed, 217a, f. 
Martha’s ed. of the Brutus, noticed, 271a, f. 
Schulthess on the Pro Rabirio, noticed, 168a, f. 
Stock’s ed. of the Pro Sexto Roscio, noticed, 
1284, f. 
the De Gloria of, 173d, /. 
Wilkins’ ed. of the De Oratore, noticed, 125a, /. 
City-state of the Greeks and Romans, by Fowler, 
noticed, 325a, f. 
Clarke (Henry), notice of Von Scala on Isocrates, 


208a, f. 
Classen’s Thucydides, ed. by Steup, noticed, 255a, f. 
Claudian, no authority for chronology, 273d. 
Cleomedes, Ziegler’s ed. of, noticed, 165a, f. 
Cleon’s speeches, 257a. 
Clodius and Cicero, 348a, b. 

and the Lex Aelia Fujia, 158a, f. 

Codex Bezae, stages of development, 238a, 0. 
coercion in Roman religion, 1930. 
coining and re-coining in Greek states, 438a. 
coins, Greek archaic, 79/. 
Collignon on Petronius, noticed, 222a, /. 
Cologne, antiquarian discoveries at, 3800. 
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colossi of Monte Cavallo in the Middle Ages, 
186a, b. 
Comparative Philology, see under Philology below. 
Composition, Greek— 
Jowett, ‘She dwelt among the untrodden 
ways,’ 476. 
Lushington, Silent Voices, 428. 
Richards, Northern Farmer, 472. 
Tyrrell, ‘Scots wha hae,’ 279. 
Toper’s Apology, 368. 
Composition, Latin— 
Tyrrell, Oenone, 45. 
Conington and Nettleship’s ed. of Persius, noticed, 
364a, f. 
ew Introduction to Modern Greek, noticed, 
279a, 
conventus vicani, 2774. 
Conway (R. 8.), notice of three books on Italic 
phonology, 463a, f. 
Coptic manuscripts, ed. by Crum, noticed, 185a. 
Corinth, excavations at, 84a, 
Corinthians, Second Epistle to, ed. by Lias, noticed, 
214a, b. 
Corneto, antiquarian discoveries at, 830, 7., 2296, 
38la. 


Correspondence: J. J. Lias in answer to Mr. 
Robertson’s criticism, together with Mr. Robert- 
son’s reply, 330a, b. Cf. 214a, b 

Cothon at Carthage, 374a. 

Couvreur’s ed. of the Phacdo, noticed, 366a, /. 

Cramer’s Karly editions of Manilius, noticed, 2790. 

Crawley (A. E.), Achilles at Scyros, 243a, f. Cf. 
292a, f. 

Credner and the Codex Bezae, 237a, f. 

Critical notes on the Republic of Plato, 
25la, f., 349a, f. 

crossing knives &c., a bad omen, 391a, 0. 

Crum’s Coptic Manuscripts, noticed, 185a. 

Crusius’ ed. of Herodas, noticed, 316a, b. 

Cruttwell’s Literary History of Early Christianity, 
noticed, 422a, b. 

— and the chronology of the Elean Wars, 
1570. 


14a, 


cutting of hair or nails forbidden on sacred days, 
390a, 
Cyprian in Greece, 248a, b. 


D. 


Dactylo-Epitritic rhythm, 23a, /. 
Dihn’s Scenic Antiquities, noticed, 282a, /. 
Dakyns (H. G.), notice of Joel and Richter’s 
studies on the Socrates of Xenophon, 258a, /f. 
Christian Legends, by Wirth, noticed, 
67a, f. 
Darbishire (H. D.), the Gottingen school of 
comparative philology, 337a, /. 
obituary notice of, 3720, f. 
date of the Nativity, 309, f. 
of the Elean War, 156a, 7. 
dative iota, elision in Attic tragedy, 17a, /. 
De —? Petrarch and the Humanists, noticed, 
171a, f. 
De Vries, Ethopoiia in Lysias, noticed, 64a, b. 
Delos, excavations in, 
Delphi, antiquarian discoveries at, 283), 382a, 479d. 
Demosthenes, Sandys’ ed. of the Leplines, noticed, 
f. 
his use of hiatus and short syllables, 116q, /. 
dictatorship at Rome, 286a. 
Diehl’s Excursions in Greece, noticed, 184a, /. 
digamma vocalized between vowels, 2910. 
Dio Cassius and Thucydides, 2850. 
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Diodotus and Cleon, 257, b. 

Diogenes and Delphi, 437a, /. 

disguises adopted to save children from evil spirits, 
248a, f., 292a, f. 

dithyrambic music, 
295d. 

Docetism of the author of the Hvangeliwm Petri, 
40b, 4600. 

Doric dialects, 58a, /. 

Dosson’s ed. of Caesar’s Gallic War, noticed, 7 4b. 

Dowdall’s ed. of the Metamorphoses, noticed, 324, b. 

dual number, statistics of its use by Aristotle and 
later writers, 367), 

Dunn (G.), Dactylo-Epitritic rhythm, 23, /. 

the Galliambic metre, 146a, /. 

Diinzelmann’s Roman Louds in North Germany, 

noticed, 424d. 


supersedes classical inusic, 


E. 


Earle (M. L.), cmendations in Lysias, 19a, /. 
note on 20a, b. 
248a, b. 
notes on Euripides, 150a, /., 312a, b, 344a, f. 
Sophocles, Z'rachiniae, 449a, f. 
Early Christian Literature, by Harnack, noticed, 
62a, f. 
eclipse of the sun, note on the miracle in Luke xxiii., 


443a, f. 
Edict of Leo the Philosopher, ed. by Nicole, noticed, 
270a, f. 
education at Sparta, 4403, /. 
Egypt, taxation in, under the empire, 110d. 
or Phoenicia at Mykenae &c., 78a, b. 
Elean War, chronology of, 156a, /. 
elision of dative iota in Attic tragedy, 17a, /. 
Ellis (Robinson), collation of Madrid MS. of 
Manilius with Jacob’s text, 310a,/.,356a, ,406a,/. 
note on Choephori, 103a, b. 
notice of De Nolhac’s Petrarch and the Human- 
ists, 171a, f. 
the pseudo-Ciceronian Consolatio, f. 
emendations :— 
Aeschylus, 182, b, 19a, 103a, b, 340a, f. 
Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 19b. 
[Aristotle], 33a, f. 
Euripides, 19a, b, 198a, 6, 249a, f., 312a, 4, 
344a, f. 
Herodas, 313a, 404a, b. 
Herodotus, 
Horace, 190a, 
Juvenal, 400a, /. 
Lucian, 1983, /. 
Lysias, 19a, f. 
Martial, 1014, 7. 
Ovid, Heroides, 101a, b. 
Plato, Republic, 14a, f., 251u, f., 3490, f. 
Propertius, 22a, 153a, b. 
Sophocles, 19a, 6, 199a, b, 343a, b, 4490, f. 
Statius, 2030, 7., 302a, /. 
Tacitus, De Oratoribus, 201a, b. 
Thucydides, 19), 1520, f. 
Enchiridium Dictionis Epicaec, by Van Leeuwen, 
noticed, 359a, /. 
England (E. B.), notice of Wecklein’s Prometheus, 
360a, f. 
Ephesus and the worship of Artemis in 161 A.D., 
78a, f. 
privileges conferred on the city by Marcus 
Antonius, 477a, b. 
ephors at Sparta, 440. 
Epicurus and Erotion, 303q, /. 
Epidaurian cures by Asclepius, 185a, /. 
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Epidaurus, excavations at, 85a, 1426. 

Epitritic rhythm, 24/. 

Erasmus and Petrarch, 171a. 

Ethopoiia in Lysias, by De Vries, noticed, 64a, b. 

Eucharist, its celebration in the early Church, 63a, /. 

Euripides, Keene’s ed. of the Electra, noticed, 
163a, f. 

notes on, 194, b, f., 249u, /., 312a, 

344a, f. 

Euthalian lections in the Codex Bezwe, 2410. 

excavations in Greece in the last twenty years, 
378a. 

Excursions in Greece to Recently Explored Sites, by 
Diehl, noticed, 184a, f. 


F. 


Fausset (W.Y.), notice of Aly’s Life and Character 
of Vicero, 217«, f. 
Schulthess on Cicero’s Pro Rabirio, 168a, /., 
Stock’s ed. of the Pro Roscio 128a, f. 
Fay (Edwin W.), notice of Boisacq and Koppner 
on the Doric dialects, 58a, /. 
Fick’s Dictionary of Etymology, noticed, 887a, f. 
Fischer's ed, of Hanno’s Periplus, noticed, 326a, 0. 
Fishes of Greece, A Catalogue of, by Hoffmann, 
noticed, 2270, b, 
Flamen dialis, strange history of a, 1984, /. 
flamens regarded as sons of the king, 195), 
Folk-lore in Hesiod’s Works and Days, 389a, /., 
452a, f. 
Powler (T.), obituary notice of Prof. Nettleship, 
0b, f. 
Fowler (W. W.), busts of Julius Caesar, 108q, d. 
notice of Holland’s translation of Plutarch, 
322a, f. 
strange history of a Flamen Dialis, 193a, /. 
Fowler (W. W.), Lhe City-state of the Greeks and 
Romans, noticed, 325a, /. 
Frazer (J. G.), the youth of Achilles, 292a, /. 
Fregosi, sepulchres discovered at, 3800, /. 
Furneaux (H.), notice of a new ed. of Nipperdey’s 
Tacitus, 744. 
Furneaux’s ed. of the Annals of Tacitus, two notices 
of, 48a, f. 
future signification of Greek subjunctives in o, 
290a, b. 


G. 


yables, superstitions connected with, 452a, b. 
Galen, Kalbfleisch’s ed., noticed, 267a, b. 
Galliambic metre, 44a. 145a, 7., 280a, /., 354a, /. 
an imitation of, 45a, b. 
Gardner (Ernest), the Archermus inscription, 
1400, 
Gardner (Percy), Diogenes and Delphi, 437a, /. 
Gardner (Percy), New Chapters in Greck History, 
noticed, 378a, /. 
Geffcken’s Timaios, noticed, /. 
yemoll’s Realien of Horace, noticed, 278a, f. 
Germaniac not regular provinces, 49. 
antiquarian discoveries in, 283), 380), 
Roman roads in, 424d. 
Germany in Ancient Literature, by Riese, noticed, 
170a, f. 
Gilbert’s Greck Antiquities, noticed, 4240. 
— (T. R.), notice of Gilbert’s Greek Antiquities, 
4245. 
Godley (A. D.), notice of Furneaux’s ed. of the 
Annals, 52b, f. 


Godley (A. D.), con/inued— 
Goumy’s Les Latins, 226u, b. 
Quill’s translation of Tacitus, 167a, /. 
Goodell (T. D.), notice of Stock’s ed. of the Crito, 
228a, b. 


Goodwin (W. W.), notice of Jowett’s Dialogues of 


Plato, 161a, /. 
Gorgias, the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise, 84a, f. 
Gospel of Peter, 40a, /., 4580, /. 
whether the author was acquainted with our 
Gospels, 40), f., 4600, 7. 
whether used by Justin Martyr, 246a, f. 
Gottingen school of comparative philology, 337a, /. 
Goumy’s Les Latins, noticed, 226a, b. 
Grammar, An Elementary Latin, by Roby and 
Wilkins, noticed, 327), f. 
Historical Greek, by Miller, noticed 175a, /. 
Indo-Germanic, by Brugmann, noticed, 418/. 
grammatical teaching, rudiments of, in the Poetics, 
3960, 
Grant Allen on the Aftis, noticed, 44a, 7. 
graves, superstitions connected with, 3920, f., 4530,. 
Greece, antiquarian discoveries in, 84° f., 1420, f., 
231a, 283), 882d, 4790. 
Greek alphabet, its or’gin and history, 414a, 
and Roman oratory, 126a, 
antiquities in Russia, notice of works on, 182a, /: 
aorist in 8, notes on, 289a, f, 
classical music, its decay, 2950, /. 
coins in the British Museum, 3310, 
coin-types, their origin and meaning, 79), /. 
hagiological manuscripts, 178a. 
Language, Johannson’s Contributions to Study 
of, noticed, 421, 
novels, 225a. 
poetical romances of the tenth century, 176q, b. 
Antiquities, by Busolt, noticed, 176a, f. 
Handbook of, by Gilbert, noticed, 4240. 
Dual, Disappearance and Revival of, by Schmidt, 
noticed, 3670. ; 
Epigraphy, by Larfield, noticed, 412a, f. 
Grammar, A Historical, by Miiller, noticed, 
175a, f. 
Greenidge (A. H.), repeal of the Lew Aclia Fujia, 
158a, f. 
the Lex Sempronia and Cicero’s banishment, 
347a, f. 
the permanence af infamia, 30a, 6. 
guilds of Byzantium, 270a, b. 
Gulick (C. B.), notice of Christ’s Memorial Volume, 
285a, f. 
Gwatkin (H. M.), notice of Crutwell’s Literary 
History of Early Christianity, 422a, b 
Moeller’s History of the Christian Church, 
366a, 
Oman’s Byzantine Empire, 186a, b. 


H. 


Hadrian and the Christians, 327a, d. 
Hall (F. W.), note on 245a, b. 
Handbook of Classical Antiquitics, by Miiller, 
noticed, 275, f. 
Hanno’s Periplus, Fischer's ed., noticed, 326a, b. 
Hardie (W. R.), notes on the Galliambic metre, 
280a, f. 
notice of Helm on Statius, 220a, f. 
Hardy (E. G.), note on Juvenal, 28a, 0. 
notice of Furneaux’s ed. of the Annals, 48a, /. 
Miiller’s Classical Antiquities, 275a, f. 
Schulten’s Provincial Conventus, 276a, f. 
Harnack’s Texte u. Untersuchungen vii. 2, noticed, 
62a, f. 
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Harris (J. Rendell), Credner and the Codex Bezae, 
237a, f. 
Harrison (Jane E.), notice of Diehl’s ELveursions 
in Greece, 184a, f. 
primitive Hera-worship, illustratrated from the 
excavations at Argos, 74a, /. 
Haverfield (F.), discoveries of Roman remains in 
Britain, 4300, 7. 
note on Nasidienus, 359a, b. 
notice of Bellanger’s translation of Caesar, 740. 
Cagnat’s Military Occupation of Africa, 
65a, 
Dosson’s ed. of Caesar’s Gallic War, 74b. 
Diinzelmann’s Roman Roads in North Ger- 
many, 424a, 
Riese’s Germany in Ancient Literature, 
170a, f. 
Obituary notice of Prof. Nettleship, 369a, /. 
Haverfield (F.), Roman Inscriptions in Britain, 
noticed, 228a, /. 
Hayley (H. W.), notice of Hoffman and Jordan’s 
Fishes of Greece, 227a, b 
Murray’s Parody in Aristophanes, 38a, 
Headlam (Arthur C.), notice of two treatises by 
Harnack, 62a, 7. 
the Akhmim fragments, 458¢, /. 
Headlam (J. W.), notice of “usolt’s (reek Auti- 


quitics, 1760, f. 
Fowler's City-stale, 825a, 
Slave torture in Attic law, 1a, f 
Headlam (Walter), notes on Herodas, 313a, f., 
404a, b. 
Heidenburg, excavations at, 479a. 
Helm on Statius, noticed, 220a, f. 
Hera, primitive worship of, 74a, f. 
Heracles and Hera, 75a, b. 
Heraeum at Argos, 74a, f. 
Hermas and the four Gospels, 200a, /. 
Herodas, date of, 817«. 
date of the papyrus, 317a, b 
editions of the papyrus, 314a, /. 
how the name should be spelt, 317a, 
notes on, 203¢, 313a, f., 404a, b. 
Hesiod, Folk-lore in the Works and Days, 389a, f. 
hexameter, structure of the Virgilian, 219a, f. 
hiatus and short syllables in Demosthenes, 116qa, /. 
Hissarlik, excavations at, 3820. 
History of the Christian Church, by Moeller, noticed, 
366a, 
Hodgkin’s Italy and her invaders, noticed, 278a, f. 
Hoffman and Jordan’s Catalogue of the Fishes of 
Greece, noticed, 227a, b. 
Hoffman’s Letters of Cicero, ed. 
noticed, 46a, /. 
Holland’s translation of Plutarch’s Roman Questions, 
noticed, 322a, /. 
Homer and the Epic, by Lang, noticed, 318a, /. 
Homer, Brandreth’s work on, 107a, f. 
Chapman’s translation of the Jliad, noticed, 
2790. 
Leeuwen and Costa’s ed. of the Odyssey, noticed, 
31a, f. 
Iliad, unity of plot, 3200, f. 
interpolation of Iliad, x. 355a, b. 
and the Epic, by Lang, 318, a, /. 
the grand style, 3200. 
Homeric problem, 
Horace, notes on 7a, b, 100a, 7. 
Housman (A. E.), note on Sophocles, 449a, b. 
Howarth (H. H.), Egypt or Phoenicia at Mykenae, 


by Lehmann, 


78a, b. 
Hude (C), ed. of the ’A@nvatwy modrreia, noticed, 
1 


Humanists, de Nolhae on the, 171a. 


489 


Hutton (C. A.), Inscriptions on pottery from Nau- 
cratis, 820, 


J. 


James (M. R), ed. of the Testament of Abraham, 
noticed, 179a, /. 

Jevons (F. B.), notes, 203«. 

Jevons (F. B.), ed. of Holland’s translation of 
Plutarch, noticed, 322a, f. 

Illyricum and Dalmatia, 490. 

imagination and perception, discussed in pseudo- 
Aristotelian De Gorgia, 34), f. 

Imhoof-Blumer’s Portraits on Roman Coins, noticed, 
232d. 

Indian influences in the Irene legend, 69a. 

Indo-European peoples, classification of, 338a. 

Indo-Germanie Grammar, by Brugmann, noticed, 
418 

infamia, the permanence of, 80a, 4. 

Inge (W. R.), the Prospective Subjunctive, 148a, /, 

initiation ceremonies among savages, 2434, f. 

Inscriptions on pottery from Naueratis, 82b, f. 

Introduction to Modern Greek, by Constantinides, 


noticed, 279a, 
Joel’s Der echte w. der Nenophontische Sokvrates, 


noticed, 2580, f. 
Johansson’s Stud y of Greck Language, noticed, 


f. 
Johnston (C, F. H.), ed. of Basil On the Holy Spirit, 
noticed, 267a, 7. 
Johnston (H. W.), Selected Ovations and Letters of 
Cicero, noticed, 4710, f. 
Jones, (H. Stuart), notice of Collignon on Petron- 
ius, 222a, f. 
Thomas’ Essays on Petronius, 48a, f. 
Westphal’s Aristoxenus, 454a, /. 
Jones (J. C.), the sound of ¢, v, s, in Latin, 5a, f. 
Jowett, obituary notice of, 473a, /. 
Dialogues of Plato, third ed., noticed, 161a, f. 
Irenaeus and the celebration of the Eneharist, 
64a, b 
Trene legend, how far historical, 69, 7. 
Tsocrates, by Von Scala, noticed, 208a, f. 
Isocrates, his influence on later historians, 2080, 
Italic phonology, 463a, /. 
Italy and her Invaders, by Wodgkin, noticed, 
27Sa, f- 
Italy, antiquarian discoveries in, 83), f., 141, /., 
229b, 2830, 3800, f., 4790. 
Judaeo-Christian origin of the Codex Bezac, discussed, 
238a, f. 
Jude and the Asswimption of Moses, 1790. 
Julius Caesar, busts of, 55a, f., 108a, b, 186), 
jus exulandi, 51a. 
jus proconsulis under the empire, 50d. 
justice, corrective, in voluntary transactions, 12a. 
justice in exchange, 120, 251a, b. 
Justin Martyr and the celebration of the Eucharist, 
63a, f. 
and the Evangelium Petri, 246a, f. 
Juvenal, notes on, 23a, b, 400a, f. 


K. 


Kalbfleisch’s ed. of Galen, noticed, 267a, 5. 

Keene (C. H.), notes on Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon 
71a, f., 328a, f. 

Keene’s ed. of the Hiectra of Euripides, noticed, 
163a, f. 

Kellogg (Martin), notice of Wilkins’ ed. of the 
De Oratore, 125a, 7. 
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Kenyon (FP. G.), a rescript of Mareus Antonius, 


476a, 
notice of Nicole’s Edict of Leo the Philosopher, 
270a, /. 


recent Greek literary discoveries, 429a, /. 
the Berlin papyri, 108a, f. 
Kenyon (F. G.), ed. of the Herodas papyrus, noticed, 
314a, f. 
Kondakof and Reinach’s Antiquities of Southern 
Russia, noticed, 182a, 7. 
K6ppner on the dialects of Megara and her colonies, 
noticed, 58a, 
Krumbacher’s Legends relating to S. Theodosius, 
noticed, 177a, 


L. 


Lambese, by R. Cagnat, noticed, 327, 4. 
Lanchester, inscribed altar at, 431a. 
land-tenure at Sparta, 4390, /. 
Lang (Andrew), Folk-lore in Hesiod, 453a, 
the interpolation of Zliad x., 355a, b. 
the youth of Achilles, 292a, /. 
Lang (Andrew), Homer and the Epic, noticed, 
3184, f. 
Larfield’s Greek Epigraphy, noticed, 412a, /. 
Latin ¢, v, s, sound of, 5a, 7. 
poems of the Middle Ages, 470a, /. 
Vulgate, Wordsworth’s ed. noticed, 216a, f. 
Latin Prose Composition, by G. G. Ramsay, noticed, 
3670. 
law-courts, method of selecting juror-panels at 
Athens, 154a, f., 196d, 7. 
Leeper (Alexander), notes on Liddell and Scott’s 
Lexicon, 71a, f. 
Leeuwen, ed. of the Wasps, noticed, 412a, b. 
and Costa’s Odyssey, noticed, 31a, /. 
Enchiridium Dictionis Epicae, noticed, 359a, /. 
Legends relating to S. Theodosius, by Krumbacher, 
noticed, 177a, 7. 
legions, oriental under the empire, 510, /. 
Lehmann's ed. of Hotfmann’s Letters of Cicero, 
noticed, 46a, /. 
Leo the Philosopher, An Edict of, by Nicole, noticed, 
270a, f. 
Les Latins, by Goumy, noticed, 226a, db. 
Levi’s ed. of Lucian’s Peregrinus, noticed, 39a, /. 
Lex Aelia Fuyia, repeal of, 158a, 
Sempronia and the banishment of Cicero, 
347a, f. 
Lexicographical notes, 204a, f. See under ‘ Liddell.’ 
Lias (J. J.), a reply to Mr. Robertson’s criticism, 
330a, b, cf. 214a, 6. 
Lias (J. J.), ed. of the Second Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians, noticed, 214a, b. 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, notes on, 71a, f., 
204a, f. 
Lincoln, antiquarian discoveries at, 83d. 
Lindsay (W. M.), on two Pelignian inscriptions, 
108a, f. 
Literary History of Early Christianity, by Cruttwell, 
noticed, 422a, 
Livia, portraits of, 56a. 
Livy, Book vi., Stephenson’s ed., noticed, 272a, f. 
note on, 198a, /. 
Livy’s description of the battle of Lake Trasimene, 
801a, f. 
Lodge (Gonzalez), notice of Morris’ ed. of the 
Pseudolus, 42a, f. 
Slaughter’s Substantives of Terence, 227a, f. 
Lucan and Petronius, 223a, b. 
Lucian, Levi’s ed. of the Peregrinus, noticed, 39a, /. 
Lucilius, how far imitated by Persius, 865a, d. 


Lupton (J. H.), Latin poems of the Middle Ages, 
470a, f. 
Lushington, obituary notice of, 425a, /. 
Lysias, emendations in, 19a, /. 
prepositions in, 394a, /. 


M. 


Manilius, collation of the Madrid MS. with text of 
Jacob, 310a, f., 356a, f., 406a, f. 
Cramer’s Karly Editions of, noticed, 2790. 
manuscripts :— 
Aristotle, the "A@nvaiwy moArrela, 213d. 
the Politics, 304a, /. 
Codex Bezae, 238a, 
Evangelium Petri, 40a, f., 4580, 7. 
Herodas, 314a, b. 
Manilius, collated, 310a, 356a, 406a, 7. 
Plato, the Protagoras (the Bodleian), 444a, /. 
Pliny’s Natural History, 451b, 7. 
Testament of Abraham, 179a, f. 
The Berlin Papyri, 108a, /. 
Theories of transmission of, 318a, D. 
Thucydides, 152a, b. 
Marchant (E. C.), note on the text of Thucydides 
vii., 152a, f. 
notice of Levi’s ed. of Lucian’s Peregrinus, 
39a, f. 
Steup and Classen’s Thucydides, 255a, /. 
Tucker's ed. of Thucydides, 453 
Maritime Alps, province of, 52. 
Martha’s ed. of the Brutus noticed, 271a, /. 
Martial, notes on, 1010, f., 2030. 
Mayor (John E. B.), note on 313d. 
Auses, 23b. 
Mayor (J. B.), notice of Sandys’ ed. ef the 
Leptines, 115a, f. 
Schmidt’s History of the Greek Dual, 367b. 
Ziegler’s ed. of Cleomedes, 165a, /. 
obituary notice of Prof. Hort, 87a, /. 
Mayor (R. J. G.), notice of Allcroft’s Tutorial 
History of Rome, 471a, b. 
Mediaeval Latin poems, 470a, /. 
Melancholic temperament, 13a, /. 
Merry (W. W.), notice of Church’s Stories from the 
Greek Comedians, 181a, b. 
Papadimitracbpoulos on Aristophanes, 32a, /. 
recent editions of the Wasps, 410a, /. 
Metallic Currency, by Ridgeway, a discussion on, 


79d, f. 

Methodius, bishop of Olympos, 311a, /. 

inetrical shortening in Plautus, 133a, 

Milne (J. G.), English MSS. of Pliny’s Natural 
History, 451a, f. 

Mirmont’s ed. of Ausonius noticed, 456a, f. 

modal s in Greek and Latin, 2898, f. 

Moeller’s History of the Christian Church, noticed, 
366a, b. 

Montenegro, antiquarian discoveries in, 479a. 

Monthly Record, 83, f., 1410, f., 229a, 7., 2830, f., 
3808, f., 479a, b 

Morris (E. P.), notice of Johnston’s Selections from 
Cicero, 4710, f. 

Morris’ ed. of the Pseudolus of Plautus, noticed, 
42a, f. 

Mosel, Ausonius’ description of the, 4574, f. 

Miiller’s Handbook of Classical Antiquities, noticed, 
275a, f. 

Historical Grammar of the @reck Language, 
noticed, 175a, f. 

Mulvany, (C. M.), remarks on the Poetics of Aris- 
totle, 396a, 7. 

music, ancient Greek, 295a, f. 
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Mustard’s Ltymologies of Scrvius, noticed, 181a. 
Mykenae, tombs at, 231a, 379a, b. 
Mytilenaean envoys at Olympia, 256a, b. 


N. 


Naples, antiquarian discoveries at, 840. 

Nasidienus, 359a, b. 

Nativity, date of the, 309a, /. 

Naukratis, inscriptions on pottery from, 828, f. 

Nauplia, antiquarian discoveries at, 1420. 

Negropont, discoveries at, 283d. 

Neohellenica, Constantinides’ Introduction to Modern 
Greek, noticed, 279a, b. 

Nettleship (H.), ed. of Conington’s Persius, noticed, 
364a, 

obituary notice of, 369a, f. 

New Chapters in Greek History, by Percy Gardner, 
noticed, 378a, f. 

Newman (W. L.), notice of Susemih] on Aristotle’s 
Politics, 304a, f. 

Nicole’s Edict of Leo the Philosopher, noticed, 270a, f. 

Nipperdey’s Tacitus, a new ed., noticed, 74a. 

Nixon (J. E.), notice of Ramsay’s Latin Prose 
Composition, 367a. 

Norris (E. G.), notice of Cagnat’s Lambese, 327a, b. 

Northern Farmer (New Style), translated into Greek 
verse, 472a, f. 

Novilara, necropolis at, 83), 2300. 

numero, 21b, f. 


O, 


Obituary notice of H. D. Darbishire, 3728, /. 
Prof. Hort, 87a, f. 
Prof. Jowett, 473a, /. 
Prof. Lushington, 425a, /. 
Prof. Nettleship, 369a, 7. 
obnuntiatio, 159a. 
Oehler’s views on the harbours of Carthage criticised, 
374a, f. 
Oman’s Byzantine Empire, noticed, 136a, b. 
Oratio obliqua, virtual, 10a. 
Orchestra aud the Stage, a paper by Prof. Curtius, 
noticed, 186), 7. 
Orestes and Electra in the Choephori, 114b, /f., 
368a, b. 
Ostia, inscription at, 84a, d. 
Ovid, Dowdall’s ed. of the Metamorphoses, 324a, b. 
notes on, 101a, 
Owen (8S. G.), notes on Juvenal, 400a, /. 
notice of Dowdall’s ed, of the Metamorphoses, 
324a, b. 
Ronstrém’s Virgilian Hexameter, 219a, /. 


Page (T. E.), notice of translations of the Aencid, 
415a, f. 
Palmer (Arthur), note on Cicero, 312a, d. 
Persius, 449a, b. 
notes on Catullus, Horace, Ovid and Martial, 


100a, f. 

Papadimitracopoulos, Aristophanes and the Eras- 
mians, noticed, 32a, 

Parody and Paratragoedia in Aristophanes, by 
Murray, noticed, 33a, 6. 

Pater’s Plato and Platonism, noticed, 2638a, /. 

Paton (James M.), note on the colossi of Monte 
Cavallo, 186a, b. 

Paton (W, B.), note on the Agamemnon, 150a, b. 
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Paul’s journeys in Asia, 3260. 
‘thorn in the flesh,” 214a. 
Pearson (A. C.), notes on Sophocles, 343a, / 
Piraeus, antiquarian discoveries at, 85a. 
Pelignian inscriptions in Saturnian metre, 108a, /. 
perception, Gorgias on, 346, /. 
periacti in classical times, 2820. 
Perrot and Chipiez's History of Ancient Art, noticed, 
478a, b. 
Persius, Conington and Nettleship’s ed., noticed, 
364a, f. 
Peter, the Apocalypse of, 462b, f. 
its connexion with the Assumption of Moses, 
179%, 
the Gospel of, 40a, f., 246a, f., 458a, f. 
Peterson (W.), emendations on Tacitus de Ora- 
toribus, 201a, b. 
reply to Mr. Post’s criticisms, 186a, /. 
Peterson’s indebtedness to Frieze, 27a, /., ef. 
136a, /. 
Petrarch and the Humanists, by de Nolhae, noticed, 
171a, f. 
Petronius, connexion of the de Bello Civili with the 
Pharsalia, 223a, b. 
essays on, by Thomas, noticed, 48a, b. 
his writings discussed, 222a, /. 
reminiscences of earlier authors, 224a, b. 
Phaedo taken prisoner in the Elean War, 1570. 
Philology, Comparative, 5a, f., 104a, /., 42la, /., 
463a, f. 
Phoenician origin of Mykenean art, 78a, b. 
of the Greek alphabet, 414a, 0. 
Pindar, analysis of the Epitritic odes, 26d, /. 
lines from the odes musically treated, 296/. 
note on, 346a, f. 
Sicilian Odes of, by Bohmer, noticed, 206a, 
Piraeum and Spiraeum, 17a, b. 
Pisistratus and Homer, 3190. 
Pistis-Sophia (Gnostic tract), 62a, b. 
Planta’s Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian dialects 
noticed, 465a, /. 
Plataea, the escape from, 256d. 
Plato and Aristotle, notes on, 1la, /. 
Couvreur’s ed, of the Phaedo noticed, 366a, /. 
critical notes on the Republic, 14a, 7., 251a, f., 
349a, f. 
genuineness of the Crito, 285a. 
his admiration for the Spartan constitution, 
266a, 4418, f. 
his mysticism, 2650. 
his theory of beauty, 265d. 
Jowett’s Dialogues of, noticed, 161a, f. 
Stock’s ed. of the Crito, noticed, 228a, 6. 
Plato and Platonism, by Pater, noticed, 268a, /. 
Platt (Arthur), Brandreth’s work on Homer, 
107a, f. 
notice of Butler’s TZ'vrapanese Origin of the 
Odyssey, 254a, f. 
Lang’s Homer and the Epic, 318a, f. 
Leeuwen and Costa’s Odyssey, 31a, /. 
Leeuwen’s Enchiridiwm, 359a, f. 
Plautine versification, 132a, /. 
Plautus, Morris’ ed of the Psewdolus noticed, 42a, /. 
note on, 210, f. 
Pliny as an art critic, 2850. 
English MSS. of the Natural History, 451a, /. 
Plummer (A.), notice of James’ ed. of the Testa- 
ment of Abraham, 179a, f. 
Stewart’s essay on Boethius, 57a. 
Plutarch and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 285d 
Holland’s translation of the Roman Questions, 
noticed, 322a, f. 
Polybius’ description of the battle of Lake Trasi- 
mene, 301a, 
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Pompeii, antiquarian discoveries at, 84), 231b, 381b. 

Portraits on Roman coins, by Imhoof-Biumer, noticed, 
2320. 

Post (Edwin), Principal Peterson’s indebtedness to 
Prof. Frieze, 27a, f. See also 186a, 7., for Princi- 
pal Peterson’s reply. 

Poste (E.), juror-panels at Athens, 154a, 7., 196a, /. 

Poste (E.), translation of the ’A@nvalwy modrtela, 
noticed, 209a. 

Postgate (J. P.), notice of Schanz’s Roman Litera- 
twre, 169a, f. 

Powell (F. York), notice of Haverfield’s Roman 
inscriptions in Britain, 228a, /. 

praevarieatio and infamia, 30d. 

prepositions, use in Lysias, 394a, /. 

Prickard (A. O.), note on the Avs Poetica, 403a, 7. 

proconsulare imperium, 49a, b. 

procuratores in the provinces, 51a, 52h. 

pronunciation of ancient Greek, 32a, /. 

Propertius, Schanz on, 169a, b. 

notes on, 22, 153a, b. 

Prospective Subjunctive, 7a, 1480, 7., 202a, /. 

Provincial Conrentus, by Schulten, noticed, 276a, /. 

pseudo-Aristotelian treatises, Apelt’s ed., 33a, /. 

pseudo-Ciceronian Consolatio, note on, 197a, /. 

Puech’s Chrysostom and his Times, noticed, 269a, b. 

Purser (L. C.), notice of Lehmann and Hoffman's 
Letters of Cicero, 46a, f. 


Q. 


Quill’s translation of Tacitus, noticed, 167«, b. 
()uintilian, Bk, x., Peterson's edition, 136/. 


R. 


Raabe’s ed. of the Apology of Aristides, noticed, 
124a, 
Rabe’s ed. of Syrianus on Herimogenes, noticed, 
422a, f. 
Ragusa, antiquarian discoveries at, 2300, 7. 
Ramsay (G. G.), Latin Prose Composition, noticed, 
367¢a. 
Ramsay (W. M.), Artemis at Ephesus, 780, /. 
notice of Perrot and Chipiez’s Ancient Art, 
478a, b. 
notice of Reinach’s Greek Antiquities in Russia, 
182a, f. 
on Methodius, bishop of Olympos, 311a, /. 
Ramsay (W. M.), The Church and the Roman Empire, 
noticed, 326a, /. 
rationalism in ancient iowiy. 260a, b. 
Ratisbon, antiquarian discoveries at, 3830. 
Realien of Horace, by Gemoll, noticed, 278a, £ 
Recent editions of the ’A@nvaitwy wodrrela, /. 
vecuperatores, 50a. 
Reid (J. S.), notice of Conington and Nettleship's 
Persius, 364a, f. 
Reinach (Salomon), note on a supposed bust of 
Caesar, 1860. 
Reinach’s Antiquities of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, 
noticed, 182a, f. 
religion and morality at Rome, 194a, 6. 
Remote Deliberative, 97a, 7., 352a, f., 354a, b. 
Resch on the Codex Bezae criticised, 237a, /. 
Rhoades (James), translation of the Aeneid, noticed, 
416a, f. 
Rhodian school of oratory, 128d. 
Richards (Herbert), critical notes on Plato’s 
Republic, 14a, f., 251a, f., 349a, f. 
note on Aristotle’s justice in exchange, 251a, b. 


Richards (Herbert), conlinwod— 
notice of recent edd. of the ’A@nvaiwy meArrela, 
209a, /. 
Stewart on the Nicomachean Ethics, 126a, f. 
translation of the ‘ Northern Farmer’ into 
Greek verse, 472a, /. 
Varia, 19a, b. 
Richardson (R. B.), notice of Constantinides’ 
Neohellenica, 279a, b. 
Richter (E.), Xenophon-Studien, noticed, 262. 
Richter (P.), Drama of Aeschylus, noticed, 111a, /. 
Rickards (F. T.), note on the ’A@nralwv modAurteia, 
3126, 7. 
Ridgeway (William), « reply to Mr. Wroth’s 
review, together with Mr. Wroth’s answer, 79), /. 
Riese’s Germany in Ancient Literature, noticed, 
170a, f. 
Roberts (E. 8.), notice of Larfield’s Greek Epi- 
graphy, 412a, f. 
Robertson (A.), notice of Johnston’s ed. of Basil 
On the Holy Spirit, 267a, f. 
Lias’ Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 214a, b, 


Schwartz's Athenagoras, 215a, /. 
Wirth’s Danae in Christian Legends, 67a, f. 
Robinson (J. A.), notice of Krumbacher’s Legends 
of S. Theodosius, 177a, f. 
Raabe’s Apology of Aristides, 124a, f. 
Roby and Wilkins’ Elementary Grammar, noticed, 
327a, f. 
Rockwood (F. E.), notice of Gemoll’s Realien of 
Horace, 278a, f. 
Rolfe (J. C.), notice of Stephenson’s ed. of Livy, 
Book vi., 272a, f. 
Rémaioi, in the time of Chrysostom, 2696. 
Roman citizens in the provinces, juristic position of, 
276d, 
music, 300a, b. 
religion, 322 7., 194. 
roads in North Germany, 4240. 
Roman Literature, Schanz’s History of, noticed, 
169a, 
Metre, Ancient, The Basis of, by Klotz, noticed, 
132a, f. 
Rome, antiquarian discoveries at, 34a., 141), 7, 
230a, b., 283d, 381a, b. 
Tome, Tutorial History of, by Allcroft and Masom, 
noticed, 471a, b. 
Ronstrém, on the structure of the Virgilian hexameter, 
noticed, 219a, 7. 
Russia, Greek antiquities in, 182a, 7. 
Rutherford (W. G.), ed. of Herodas, noticed, 
315a, b. 
Ruvo, painted vases at, 3810, 7., 


8. 
sin Latin, 60, 7. 
s in Greek aorists, 289a, f. 
Sabinus, governor of Macedonia and Achaia, 51a, b. 
sacrifice at the foundation of a house, 392a, d. 
Saint Irene, 68a, 
Barbara, legend of, 68a, b. 
sanctio of a Roman law, 347a, b. 
Sandys (J. E.), note on the ’A@nvaiwy modArrela, 
448a, f. 
notice of a French ed. of Ausonius, 456a, /. 
Rabe’s ed. of Syrianus on Hermogenes, 422a, /. 
obituary notice of H. D. Darbishire, 3728, /. 
Sandys (J. E.), ed. of the "A@nvatwy moArrefa, noticed, 
09d, 


the Leplines, noticed, 115a, f. 
Saran’s ed. of Westphal’s Aristoxenus, noticed, 
454a, f. 
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Saturnian metre, Pelignian inscriptions in, 103q, 7. 
Scenic Antiquities, by Diihn, noticed, 282a, f. 
Schanz’s collation of the Bodleian Plato, 444a, /. 
History of Roman Literature, noticed, 169a, /. 
Schmidt’s History of the Greek Dual, noticed, 3670. 
Schulten on the Provincial Conventus, noticed, 
276a, f. 
Schulthess on Cicero’s Pro Rabirio, noticed, 168a, /. 
Schwartz’s ed. of Athenagoras, noticed, 215a, /. 
“* Scots wha hae,” translated into Greek Verse by R. 
Y. Tyrrell, 279a, 7. 
Seaton (R. C.), note on Virgil, 199a, /. 
Seelye (W. J.), note on Xenophon, 200, /. 
Sergeaunt’s translation of the Fourth Aeneid, noticed, 
4150, 
servare de caelo, 159a, f. 
Servius, Etymologies in, by Mustard, noticed, 181a. 
Sextus Empiricus and the pseudo-Aristotelian 
treatises, 34a. f. 
Seymour (T. D.), notice of Verrall’s Choephori, 
361a, 7. 
‘She dwelt among the wntrodden ways,’ translated 
into Greek Elegiacs by Prof. Jowett, 476a, b. 
Shorey (Paul), notice of Kalbfleisch’s Galen, 
2674, f. 
short syllables accumulated in Demosthenes, 117d, /. 
shortened syllables in Plautus, 1330, /. 
Nicilian Odes of Pindar, by Bohmer, noticed, 206a, /. 
Sicily, antiquarian discoveries in, 2300, 382a. 
Sidgwick (A.), the Remote Deliberative, 97a, /. 
Sigonius and the forged Consolatio of Cicero, 173%, 
Sihler (E. G.), Aristotle’s criticisms on the Spartan 
government, 439a, /. 
Silchester, excavations at, 229a, 4300, f. 
‘ Silent Voices, the,’ translated into Greek Elegiacs 
by Prof. Lushington, 428D. 
Skene’s Ante Agamemnona, noticed, 129a, f. (See 
also 1820.) 
Slack (S. B.), note on Martial, 203d. 
Slaughter :(M. S.), Zhe Substantives of Terence, 
noticed, 227a, /. 
slave torture in Attic law, la, f. 
snake-cures, 185a, f. 
Snow (T. C.), notice of Brugmann’s Indo-Germanic 
Grammar, 418a, /. 
Johansson’s Study of the Greck Language, 
421a, f. 
Skene’s Ante Agamemnona, 129a, /. 
Socrates and Plato contrasted with the sophists, 
1638a, b. 
in Aristotle, 260d, 7. 
logic of, 261a. 
rationalism of, 260a. 
Socrates of Xenophon, studies by Joel and Richter, 
noticed, 258a, /. 
Socratic 260a. 
Solomon (J.), notes on Plato and Aristotle, 1la. /. 
Sonnenschein (E. A.), notice of Klotz on ancient 
Roman metre, 132a, /. 
the Prospective Subjunctive, 7 ia, f., 202a, f. (cf. 
148a, /.). 
Sophists not corrupters of youth at Athens, 1620, /. 
Sophocles, notes on, 348a; f. 
South Shields, Roman troops at, 229), 431a. 
Spartan government, Aristotle’s criticisms on, 
439a, 
spectio of magistrates, 159a, 0. 
stage in Greek theatres, 115a, b, 186d, /. 
Statius, Helm’s work on, noticed, 220q, /. 
notes on the Thebaid, 302a, f. 
Stephenson’s ed. of the Sixth Book of Livy, noticed, 
272a, f. 
Steup and Classen’s Thucydides, noticed, 255a, /. 


Stewart (J. A.), note on Aristotle’s view of retri- 
butive justice, 182a, b. 
Plato’s Republic, 359a,, b. 
notice of Welldon’s Nicomachcan Ethics, 363a, /. 
Stewart (J. A.), ed. of the Nicomachean Ethics, 
noticed, 120«, 7. (cf. 11, f.). 
Stewart (H. F.), An Essay on Boethius, noticed, 
57a, f. 
stichometry of the Codex Bezae, 2411, f. 
Stock (St. G.), ed. of the Crifo, noticed, 228a, b. 
the Pro Seato Loscio, noticed, 1284, f. 
Stories from the Greek C ‘omedians, by Church, noticed, 
181a, f. 
Strassburg, coins, &c., discovered at, 3805. 
Student’s Roman Empire, the illustrations in, 
404a, f. 
Summaries of Periodicals : 
Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiet der klassischen 
Alterthums- Wissenschaft, 285a, /. 
American Journal of Philology, 189a, 332a, 


482a, b. 

Archiiologisches Jahrbuch, 142, f., 331a. 

Athenische Mittheilungen, 85a, b, 231a, 
284a, b, 432a, b, 480a, f. 

Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 85, /., 
232a, b, 432a, b. 

Colorado College Studies, 91a. 

’"Epnuepls 2840, b, 4310. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 481), //. 

Hermathena, 481la, 

Jahresberichte des Philog. Vereins zu Berlin, 
9la, f., 19la, b, 238a, f., 286a, f., 
J., 3838a, f. 

Journal of Philology, 332a, 481a. 

Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie, 


432a, f. 
Philologie und Piidagogik, 92b, f., 234a, b. 

Numismatic Chronicle, 86, 7., 2326, 330a, 

883d, 4810. 

Numismatische Zeitschrift, 232b, 4810. 

Revue Archéologique, 187, 7., 331a, b. 
Numatismatique, 86), 330), 3820. 

Rivista di Filologia, 234), f. 

Rimische Mittheilungen, 2310, 7., 284a, 4310, /. 

Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1900, /. 
Quartalschrift, 189a, /. 

Studien und Kritiken, 433a, 0. 

Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 433a. 
Numismatik, 2230, b, 330a, 3826, f. 
wissenschaftliche Theologie, 433d, /. 

sun-worship in ancient Greece, 77a, b 
superstitions recorded in Hesiod, 389a, /. 
with regard to children, 248a, f., 292a, f. 
Susemihl on the MSS. of Aristotle's Politic 8, 304a, 7. 
Sykes (E. E.), Folk-lore in Hesiod’s Works and 
Days, 389a, f., 452d, b. 
syllables shortened in Plautus, 133d, /. 
synonymous constructions in Euripides and Thuey- 
dides, 1500, 7. 
Syracuse, antiquarian (discoveries at, 230a, b, 382, a. 
Syrianus on Hermogenes, notice of Rabe’s ed. 422a, /. 


tabellac, 29a, f. 
taboos in Hesiod’s Works and Days, 390a, f. 
placed on the flamen dialis, 194a, 
Tacitus, emendations in the De Oratoribus, 201a, b. 
new = of Nipperdey’s, by Andresen, noticed, 
74 


two pone of Furneaux’s ed. of the Annals, 


a, 
Quill’s translation noticed, 167a, f. 
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Taylor, (C.), Hermas and the Four Gospels, 
Justin Martyr and the Evangelium Petri, 


6a, f. 
Temporal clauses with the subjunctive, 8¢., 148d. 
Terence, Substantives in, by Slaughter, noticed, 
2974, f. 
Testament of Abrahain, date of 180a. 
edited by James, 179a, /. 
Theodosius, Saint, Legends relating to, by Krum- 
bacher, noticed, 177a, 
Thomas’ Essays on Petronius, noticed, 48a, . 
Thompson (E. 8.), the Galliambic metre, 145a, /., 
354a, 7. 
Thucydides, notes on Book viii., 15a, /. 
a? and Classen’s ed. of Book vii., noticed, 
5a, 


2 
text of Book vii., 152a, f. 
Tucker's ed. of Book viii., noticed, 453a, /. 
Tiberius associated in the empire, 49d. 
Tilley (Arthur), note on the battle of Lake 
Trasimene, 300a, 
notice of Baring-Gould’s Tragedy of the Cacsars, 


da, f. 
the illustrations to the Student’s Roman Empire, 
404a, f. 
Timaios’ Geography of the West, by Geffcken, 
noticed, 218a, 
Timocreon, note on, 210. 
‘ Toper’s Apology, The,’ done into Greek by R. Y. 
Tyrrell, 368a, 
Torr (Cecil), on the date of the yd 309a, f. 
the harbours of 374a, f. 
torture of slaves at Athens by xpé«Anois, 1a, f. 
Tozer (H. F.), notice of Miiller’s Historical Greck 
Grammar, 175a, f. 
Tragedy of the Caesars, by Baring-Geuld, noticed, 


54a, f. 
Trajan and the Christians, 327a. 
ey Origin of the Odyssey, by Butler, noticed, 
254a, f. 
Poctry of the Middle Ages, noticed, 
470a, f. 
tribunes and the power of obnuntiatio, 159a, f. 
Trojan War, its influence on — in Greece, 378a. 
Troy, the site of, 478a, b, 4 
Tucker (T. G.), 198a, 
on the Agamemnon, 340a, 7. 
on the Iphigenia in Aulis, 249a, f. 
Tucker’s ed. of Thucydides Book viii., noticed, 
453a, f. 
Tunis, excavations in, 3820. 
Tyrrel (R. Y.), imitation of a Greek oxdArov (‘The 
Toper’s Apology’), 868a, f. 
note on Timocreon, 210. 
notice of Grant Allen’s Aétis, 44a, /. 
Keene’s ed. of the Electra of Euripides, 
168a, f. 
part of Genone translated into the Galliambic 
metre, 45a, b. 
* Scots wha hae,’ translated into Greek verse, 
279a, f. 


V in Latin, 6a, 8. 

Varia, 19a, b, 2038a. 
Vernaculae legiones, 52a. 
Verona, inscriptions at, 381a, 


Verrall (A. W.), ed. of Choephori, noticed, 361a, /. 


Verrall (A. W.), notice of Richter’s Drama of 


Aeschylus, 111a, f. 
Vetulonia, jewellery discovered at, 283). 
Vince (J. H.), note on tabellae, 29a, J. 
Virgil, alliteration in, 285). 
and Petrarch, 1710, /. 
Eclogue iv., 199a, 7. 
structure of his hexameter, 2194, f. 
translations of the Aeneid, noticed, 415a, /. 
Underhill (G. E.}, Chronology of the Elean War, 
156a, f. 
Unity of the Homeric Poems discussed, 318a, /f. 
Von Scala on Isocrates, notice of, 208, 7. 
Voting in the Roman law-courts, 29a, /. 
Vulgate, Wordsworth’s ed. noticed, 216a, f. 


Walker (F. W.), notes on Greek Aorist ins, 


9a, f. 
Walters (H. B.), see Monthly Record. 
Watson (E. W.), Cyprian in Greece, 248a, b. 
Justin Martyr and the Gospel of Peter, 2460, f. 
Wecklein’s ed. of Prometheus, noticed, 3602, x 
Welldon’s translation of the Nicomachean Ethies, 
noticed, 363a, /. 
Westphal’s <Aristoxenus, ed. by Saran, noticed, 


454a, f. 
Wilkins (A. S.), ed. of the De Oratore, noticed, 
125a, 7. 
Wilkins (A. 8.), notice of Martha’s ed. of the 
Brutus, 271a, f. 
Williams (C. FP. A.), notes on ancient metre, 
295a, f. 
Wilson (J. Cook), second notice of Apelt’s pseudo- 
Aristotelian treatises, 38a, f. 
Wirth’s Danae in Christian legends, noticed, _ a: 
Witnesses, their position in Athenian law,, 
Wolf’s Homeric theory, 3192. 
Wordsworth (J.), ed. of the Latin Vulgate, noticed, 
216a, f. 
Wright (J. H.), notice of De Vries’ Ethopoiia in 
Lysias, 64a, b. 
Wroth (Warwick), remarks on Ridgeway’s Metallic 
Currency (a reply), 810, f. 
notice of Imhoof-Blumer’s Portraits on Roman 
Coins, 2320. 
Wyse (W.), note on Marc. Ant. IV., 21a. 
note on mpodavel(ew, 21a. 
notes on Thucydides, 15a, /f. 


Xenophon, his admiration of Spartan institutions, 
44la, b. 
his character of Socrates, 259a, f. 
note on, 203a., 208, 
Y. 


Youth of Achilles, 248a, 7., 292a, f. 


Z. 
Ziegler’s ed, of Cleomedes, noticed, 1852, f. 
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Note.—References to the Orators are given by number of speech and section, to 
Aristotle by the paging of the Berlin edition, to Cicero by section, to Plato by Stephanus’ 
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A. 
Aeschines :— 
De Fals, Leg. (45), 8a 
Aeschylus :-— 
Agam. (468—70), 340a, b; (545—9), 
340), f.; (S60—3), 1500, b; (649), 341a; 


(778), 34la; (1827—9), 19a; (1848—71), 
341a, f.; (1537—8), 103d ; (1595), 18d. 

Cho. (483), 18a ; (623—30), 103a,b; (692— 
6), 362a, b; (882), 3630. 

Prom. (204), 360); (878), 361a; (473), 361la, 
(494), 361a ; (667, 680, 762, 921), 361d. 

Persae (148), 

Septem (785), 427a, 

Supp. (6, 7), 18a ; (104—9), 18d. 

Aristophanes :— 

Eccl, 

Thesm. (871), 9 

Wasps (107, 709), 41la; (795, 1024, 
1030), 4114, 

Aristotle :— 

An. Post, (72b, 9), 2110. 

Ath. Pol. (3), 212a ; (&), 212a, b; (12), 212); 
(15), 2116; (80, 39), 2110; (89), 211%, 
448a, f.; (43), 211 ; (48), 312d, f.; (49), 
4040"; (63), 1540, 

Eth. Nie. (1098., 2), 126; (11080., 34), 190; 
(1130a., 32), 116; (1188a., 14), 364a; 
(1144a., 27), 208a; (1147a., 5), 364a; 
(1148a., 2), 3640; (1148a., 17), 
(1154)., 9), 18a, (1160b., 6), 18a; 
(11600., 7), 3640. 

Poetics, (56b., 2, 7, 10), 897a, f.; (57a., 1—10), 
398a, b; (57a., 19), 398b; (57a., 28), 99a; 
(57b., 20), 399a ; (58a., 8—17), 399a; (58a., 
27, 29), 399d ; (58b., 9—16), 399d. 

Politics (12616, 2), 309a, 6; (1268a., 28), 
307a; (1264b., 31), 308a; (1265b. 11), 
307a, b; (12650., 29), 308a, b; (1267b., 25), 
3076 ; (12680., 12), 308a ; (12696., 6), 3078, 7.; 
(1271a., 20), 308d. 

Pseudo (980a., 9), 33a. f.; (980a., 20, 9800., 


37, f.; (9800., 15, 17, 19), 385, 
Mosella (308), 4575 ; (314), 4585, 


Auson 


Catullus :— 
(exiv.), 
Cicera :— 
Din. in Q. Caec. (vii. 24), 29a, f. 
. ad, Alt. (i. 16, 3), 47a; (i. 19, 10), as 
(ii. 12), 476; (iii. 5), 47a ; (iv. 1, 5), 460; 
(iv. 2, 2), 465 ; \v. 15, 3), 46a, 465 ; Vit, A 
11), 47D : (vii. , 19), 47a ; (vii. 9, 3), 46a ; 
(viii. 3, 2), (viii. 3, 3), 46d ; (viii. 8, 4), 
47a ; (viii. 3,5), "46D ; (viii. 8, 6), 46D ; (viii. 
1% 2), 47a, b; (viii. 12c. 4), 47a ; (ix. ’9, 4), 
46b ; (ix. lla, 8), 460; (ix. 18a), 47a; (ix. 
18, t 47a; (ix. 18, 2), 46b, f.; (ix. 18, 5), 
47a; (x. 8, 1), 460; (x. 8, 8), 47a; (x. 8, 4) 
47b; (x. 8, 5), 47a; (x. 8a. 1), 47a. 
Epp. ad. Fam. (wv. 1%), 318a, 6; (ix. 9, 3), 
47b; (xiv. 7, 1), 470. 
Pro Planco (98), 9a, 148d. 
Pro Rabirio (8), 168a, 5; (9), 168; (17, 25), 
168d. 
Pro Sestio (88), 9b. 
Pro Sext. Rose. (57), 128b; (112), 129a. 
Ciccro (Quintus) :— 
Ep. de Pet. Cons. (8), 30a, b. 
Clement Alex, :— 
(p. 592), 1980. 
Cleomedes :— 
(i. 1, p. 12, p. 16), 1655, 1660; (i. 5, 
166b ; 7, p. 65), 166a ; (ii. 
146), 


D: 
Demosthenes :— 
(xxix. 11), 8a; (xxx. 35), 3b; (xxxvii. 45), 
2b ; (xlvii. 30), 2a; (xlix. 53), 3b ; (liii. 24), 
8d ; (lix. 121), 20. 
Lept. 118b ; (12), 118, f.; (151), 1198. 


E. 
Euripides 
Ale. (1118), 176, 2046, 
Bacchae (1058--6a), 312a, 
Electra (894, 395, 475, 606, 615, 616, 685), 
1645 ; (719, 865, 941, 1191), 1654, 
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Eur ipides, continued— 

Hecuba (19, 153), 345a ; (586, 833, 882), 3450 ; 
(1293—5), 345d, f. 

Heracl. (8, 280), 

Here. Fur. (195), 344); (445—7), 346a, 
(667), 344. 

Hipp, (294), 344d, 7. 

Iph. A. (149—152), 250a; (265—269), 
249a, b; (446—50, 498, 499), 249); (573— 
80), 250a ; (734, 888, 977, 978), 2500. 

Iph. T. (567), 245a; (588), 99a, b; (725), 
345a ; (1117—19), 19a, b. 

Medea (228, 229), 198a, b. 

Suppl. (@32—7), 150a, f.; (@53—6), 1510, /.; 
(899), 152«; (1232), 1526. 


G. 
Galen :— 
De Plac. Hipp. (Miiller 1874], (159, 9 ; 184, 9, 
314, 4; 384, 2); 2674; (439, 5), 267); 
(441, 2; 714, 13; 803, 4), 267u. 


H. 
Herodas :— 
(i. 7, 58), 318a; (i. 48), 404a; (ii. 20), 3130; 
(ii. 75), 2030; (iii, 55), 313«; (iv. 94), 
313a ; (v. 48), 313); (vi. 34), 404a, Db; (vi. 
102), 313d, 404); (vii. 17, 54), 314a; (vii. 
105), 404d. 
Herodotus :— 
(i. 116), 198a. 
Hesiod :— 
Works and Days (742—3), 390a,f.; (744— 
5), 39la, b; (746—7), 391), 4520, b, 
453a, b; (750—2), 392), (753—S5), 
394a, b. 
TTorace :— 
A.P. (63—6), 403a, /. 
Carm. (i. 15, 19, 20), 1000 ; (iii. 5, 17), 10a; 
(iii. 6, 37—43), 70, b, 149); (iii. 24, 19— 
23), 100a, db. 
Epod. (v. 29—40) 1000 ; (xvi. 52), 100); (xvii. 
27—33), 1008, 
Epp. (i. 18, 80), 9b ; (i. 20, 10), 9a. 
Nat, (ii. 8), 359a, b ; (ii. 6, 30), 9d. 


Tsocrates :— 
(xvii. 55), 2a, 


J. 
Juvenal :— 
(i. 160—1), 4000; (iti. 47), 4000; (iv. 113— 
8), 4000, 7.; (vii. 222), 401la, b; (viii. 42—8), 
401a, f.; (viii. 159—61), 4020; (viii. 247), 
23a; (xi. 106—7), 402d. 


L. 
Livy :— 
(vi,1, 10; 4,5; 8, 6), 273a; (xxi. 5, 11; 17, 
6), 9a, 1490; ((xxvii. 8), 1930, (xxx. 
47, 4), 9b. 
Lucian :— 
Peregr. (13), 39a, 
Philops. (@1), 198), f. 
Lycurgus :— 
Leoer. (32), 2a. 
Lysias :— 
(vii. 34), 2b; (xv. 5), 193 (xviii. 1), 19D; 
(xix. 25), 20a; (xxiii. 14), 20a; (xxxi. 24), 20a. 


M. 
Mareus Antoninus :— 
(4, 33), 21a, 
Martial:— 
(ii, 66, 1—5), 1010, f.; (iii. 46, 5), 2080. 


N. 


New Testament Writers :— 
Luke (vi. 35), 216b; (xv. 8), 217a; (xxii. 20), 
2170, b; (xxiii. 44, 45), 4430, /. 


0. 
Ovid :— 
Fasti (v. 429), 323a. 
(xi. 127—8), 101a.; (xx. 177—80), 
1010. 
Met. ((i. 620), 9b, 10b, 148a, 
Trist. (i. 6, 14), 9b. 


Persius :— 
(i. 1), 3650 ; (i. 20), 365a, b; (i. 122), 3654; 
(iii. 78), 365), (v. 61), 3650; {vi. 79), 
366), 449a, b. 
Peter, Gospel of :— “ 
(1, 3), 41a; (4, 5, 8), 41h; (10), 42a; (12), 
42d. 


Pindar :— 
Nem. (v. 43), 1980; (x. 346a, 
Ol. (i. 50), 207a, b; (i. 56, 89, 104, 114), 
207) ; (ii. 6), 207); (ii. 30), 2080; (ii. 74), 
2086. 
Pyth. (vi. 1), 2060 ; (vi. 12—14), 2060 ; (vi. 46), 
2060, f.; (vi. 47, 48), 206); (vi. 50), 2070; 
(xii. 12), 207a. 
Plato :— 
Republic (330 A) 14a, b; (880 C, 330 E, 333 B, 
335 A, 337 A), 14); (337 D, 347 D, 362 C, 
364 B, 366 A, 366 E, 369 D), 15a; (372 E), 
15a, b; (877 A, 380 D, 382 A, 383 A), 15d; 
(387 E, 390 B, 393 B, 397 C, 398 A), 251a; 
(398 E), 25la, 6; (402 A, 403 B), 2516; 
(405 C), lla; (407 E), 251b; (409 D), 
2516, f. ; (410 A, 411 A, 414 A, 414 D), 2520 ; 
(415 C), 252a, b; (416 A), 252b; (421 A), 
252 b; (422 EB), 359a, b; (423 E), 252); 
(425 B), 2520, 7.; (426 C, 480 D, 430 E), 253c ; 
(482 C), 258a, b; (483 A, 433 D, 434 A), 2530 ; 
(484D), 2530, f.; (486 D, 437 D), 254a; (438A), 
254a, b; (440 D, 444 B), 2540; (498), lla, 1; 
(511 A), 162d. 
Plautus :— 
Amph. (26-30), 21), f. ; (187), 22a. 
Pseud. (274, 286), 43a ; (755, 796, 863), 43d 
Plutarch 
Gracchi (4), 347a, 
Pollux .— 
(viii. 62), 4a. 
Propertius :— 
(i. 7, 5), 28a; (i. 21, 5), 28a; (ii. 20, 8), 23a; 
(ii. 33, 21-24), 22); (iil. 22; 3), 153a, 


Ss. 
Sophocles :— 
Ant. (2, 3), 1990; (4-6), 1995; (392-3), 
199) ; (704), 328a. 
0. C. (527), 449a, b; (1485), 170. 
O, T. (44-5), 19a, 6; (694-6), 248a, b; 
(723-5), 3430; (1526), 343a, b. 
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Sophocles, continued— 
Phil. (173-5), 248b ; (280, 695), 99a, b ; (895), 
974; (938), 99a, b; (1193-5), 248a, b. 
Trach. (1), 449a, b; (55), 449), 7.3 (56, 74, 
92, 148), 450a; (166, 178, 196), 4500; 
(516, 608, 672), 451a; (675), 17); (908), 
3430, f., 4510; (941), 4510. 
Slulius :— 
Silvae (v. 3, 85), 2200, /. 
Thebaid (i. 227, 517), 302a ; (ii. 637—9), 3020 ; 
(ii. 670—3), 303a; (iii. 378), 803a, ; (x. 306). 
3030 ; (x. 527), 203). f,; (x. 587), 3030. 


Tacitus :— 

Annals (i. 74), 50a; (iii. 12, 17, 21, 67), 50d; 
(iv. 48, 47), 51a; (iv. 72), 516; (xi. 7, 10), 
58a; (xii. 40, 60, 65), 530; (xii. 66), 53d; 
(xiii, 9, 11), 52a; (xiii. 15, 21, 22, 26, 42), 
586; (xiv. 7, 15, 22, 28), 54a; (xv. 18, 29, 
44, 47, 58), 54a; (xv. 60, 66), 540; (xvi. 16, 
28), 540. 

De Orat. (i. 8 ; ii. 6 ; iii. 10, 24; v. 12, 13 ; vi, 
27; xxi. 4; xxii. 23; xxv. 9, 28; xxvi. 13), 
201a ; (xxvii. 7 ; xxxi. 32 ; xxxii. 16 ; xxxvii, 
39; xxxviii. 2; xxxix. 12; xl. 11; xli. 23), 
2010. 
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Thucydides :— 

ii. (40, 8), 190. 

iii, (18, 2), 2560; (20, 3; 22; 36, 2), 
256); (389, 4, 8; 40, 4), 2570; (48, 8), 
257b; (48, 2), 257b; (67), 258a; (83, 2), 
258d. 

vii. (2, 4), 1520; (7, 1; 7, 4), 1526; (21), 
258a ; (56, 4), 1526 ; (75, 6), 148a, b. 

viii. (2), 458), 7.; 4540, b; (10), 17a, b; 
(107, 1), 15a, /. 

Timocreon :— 

(1, 12), 216. 


V. 

Virgil :— 

Aen, (ii. 186, 756), 94, 149a ; (iii. 653), 10a ; 
(iv. 11), 416; (iv. 142), 4164, 7.3; (iv. 256, 
337), 417a; (iv. 382), 417); (iv. 457), 
417), f.; (iv. 689), 4180, b. 

Eel. (iv. 6O—3), 199a, f. 


X. 
Xenophon :— 
Anab, (i. 8, 24), 203a. 
Hell, (4. 1, 28), 200, f. ; (iv. 1. 37), 208, 
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II. —GREEK INDEX. 


A. 


a in Doric dialects, 59a. 
ayopavoula = aedileship, 2050. 
&0dvaros, of soldiers, 200. 
axlynra = tombs, 3925. 

GAAG phy...ye, 308a. 

avaypdpew Thy 
averippexros, 3910, f. 

avnupevoy = made fast, 344a. 
204a. 

2160. 

= seriously, 160. 
&mopveoby, 204a. 

313d. 

apeth of Aristotle, 122a. 
= extemporised, 2050. 


B. 


Baivew én’ &xpa = to walk on tiptoe, 204a. 
Bddavoi, 154a, 

Bdvavoos, 102b. 

Bdoavos in Attic law, la, 7. 

(guild of), 2700. 

Bd0po (guild of), 2700. 


r. 


ypdupara, in the Athcnian law-courts, 196a, /. 


A. 


(Socratic), 260a. 
danavayv, of time, 205d. 
did-ypaupa = schedule, 466. 
diaxwhomos, 2395 
diacdporres, 2470. 

divoBia, 2056. 

in the active, 2040. 
328). 

328). 


e in Doric dialects, 58a. 
-eas as a termination for proper names, discussed, 


(ew = to harangue, 211a. 
&krrwois, in Arrian, 205a. 
contrasted with 328d. 


154). 

év yhpws, 2050. 

év on the whole, 205a, 

évtés, with nu ubers, 2100. 

va, lla. 

éni (use w: ven. and dat. distinguished), 3940, /f. 
éxvypdpev = Lorge a name, 205d. 

émiveros, 2050. 

evavtns = elastic, 205a. 

-evs (substantival termination), explained, 60d. 
epérat, 1770. 


H. 
nOoraia, 64a, b 
= with half an angle, 


I. 


-t, dative, elided in tragedy, 17a, f. 
‘Imnédauos, explanation of the form, 61a. 
(etymology explained), 60a, 


K. 
xavovibdes, 1540, f. 
karaBoAhy éddAcirew, 313a. 
lew thy 3074. 
karappéw, 2050. 
(guild of), 2700. 
&yxos, 32a. 
Knpovddpiot (guild of), 270. 
KiBoria, 154, f. 
kAnpwos Sixaornplwv, 1540, f. 
kAnpwrhpia, 1540, 196a. 
kAnpwrds Bacirevs, 13a. 
= gangway, 205. 
of horses, 205). 
xpl@wos = rustic, 205a. 
397a, b. 
xuBela, 154a, 
Kuph, 2050. 
distinguished from pparpla, 325d. 


Aaxmov 247a. 
M. 


Maptupia:, contrasted with mpdxAnois eis Bdoavov, 3a. 


13a, 
méAAew (with reference to the will of others), 205) 
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INDEX. 


MeAA@, 
neratompara: (guild of), 2700. 
uh Spact, 21d. 


N. 
viyAapos, 720. 


oO. 


o in Doric dialects, 58a. 
(guild of), 2700. 
olov, with a noun, 205a. 
bpovovorov, 268a. 


omds = gravy, 205a. 


maipa, 200, b. 
437a, f. 
(etymology explained), 
1540, 
modes celpato = tow-ropes, 3460. 
(guild of), 2700. 
21a. 
eis Bdoavoy, la, f. 
ampdxAnots eis Spkov, 4a. 
poo Bort, contrasted with éuBoAn, 328). 
mépara, 102a, 


pwroypaos, 3290. 


=. 


o in Greek aorists, 289a, /. 
oadpaddpiot (guild of), 2700, 
oadevew, 2480, b. 
canwvorpdrat (guild of), 2700. 
onpavtpov at Patmos, 179a. 
onpixdpior (guild of), 2700. 
oxiparduos (etymology explained), 
an imitation, 368a, /. 
245a, b. 

1980. 

ovvbvacrds, 249a, 


bdpia, 154a, f. 
-vi, as a locative termination, 60a, L 
orovdijs, 15a, f. 

X. 


xapw (retrospective, with gen.), 210d. 


a. 


as av, with partici; iples (in Aristotle), 2110. 
as 2050. 
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Part I. now ready. Large post quarto, Qs. net. 


CORPUS 


POETARUM 


a se aliisque denuo recognitorum et brevi lectionum varietate instructorum 
Edidit JOHANNES PERCIVAL POSTGATE. 


Since the publication of Walker’s ‘‘ Corpus Poetarum Latinorum,” no secor i 
this country to bring together within the compass of one book the works of ie “oee e aeee 
the undoubted demand which exists amongst scholars for a book of the kind has met with no other satisfac- 
tion than could be afforded by Walker’s volume and that of W. E. Weber published at Frankfort in 1832. 

The work, of which this is the first part, cannot, therefore, be regarded either as superfluous or 
premature, more especially as it has been projected on a more satisfactory plan than either of its predecessors 
The aim of the Editor has been to obtain a thoroughly good text, together with such critical notes as seemed 


to be strictly necessary, from the most competent available authority on each author, so tha 


t the book might 


represent in as trustworthy a form as possible the textual scholarship of the present day. 
The progress of such a work has necessarily been slow and its compilation gradual ; it will 1 i 
ill be some time 
before it is complete. But in order that readers may be placed in possession of hat has been done an pee 


as possible, it has been decided to publish it in four parts, and to issue the first without delay 
is nearly complete and will appear shortly, but a somewhat lon y 


The second 
ger interval will elapse before the appearance 


of the third and fourth. The parts will be issued in paper covers, but th ate w eee: 
volumes in a more substantial binding. The price of the Parts is 9s. “aa i bic 
The Contents of Part I. are as follows: 


ENNIUS. By Lucian Miter. | 


LUCRETIUS. By the Eprror from the 
text of H. A. J. Munro. 


CATULLUS. By the Eprtor. 


VIRGIL. By Heyry Nerriesuie. 
HORACE. By James Gow. 
| TIBULLUS. By Epvarp 


Lonpon : 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Srreet, 
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DAVID NUTT, 270, 271, STRAND. 
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HUNTLY McCARTHY. 12mo, 151 pp. boards. 
uncut 7s. 6d. 

*.* Uniform in size with Mr. McCarthy’s version 
of ‘Omar Khayyam,” now entirely out of print and 
a great rarity. 

In addition to the ordinary edition, published at 
7s. 6d., 5V copies are printed in small 4to, on 
Japanese vellum, at 25s. ‘The majority of copies are 

already taken up. 

CUSTOMS AND FASHIONS IN OLD NEW 
ENGLAND. By ALICE MORSE EARLE. 
12mo, 320 pp. cloth, uncut, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

Contents :—Child Life—Courtship and Marriage— 
Domestic Service—Home Interiors—Table Plenish- 
ings—Larder Supplies—Drinks and Drinkers— 
Travel, Tavern, and Turnpike—Holidays and 

Festivals—Sports and Diversions—Books and Book- 
makers—Artifices of Handsomeness--Raiment and 
Vesture—Doctors and Patients—Funeral and Burial. 
LOW TIDE ‘ON GRAND PRE. Poems by 
BLISS CARMAN. Small 4to, 116 pages, fancy 
fancy cloth, 5s, net. 

** This is Mr. Carman’s first appearance in book 
form before. the English public. His privately 
printed volumes'and the poems he has contributed to 
various American journals are well known to lovers 
of poetry on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Now Ready at all Booksellers. 
THE IDEAL GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


MORE ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. Col- 
lected and Edited by JOSEPH JACOBS. _ Illus- 
trated by John D. Barren. Small demy 8vo, pp. 
xvi-250. 8 Full-page and 40 smaller Illustra- 
tions. Fancy cloth, gilt edges, or with edges 
uncut, 63. 

Of the Japanese Vellum Edition, in large 8vo., 
with double state of Plates, a few copies remain for 
sale at 31s. 6d. net. 

EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES.— 
FIRST LIST. 

‘© Will become more popular with children than 
its predecessor.” —Atheneum. 

‘* Delightful, and in every respect worthy of its 
predecessor.” —WNotes and Queries. 

‘* Mr. Jacobs’s unrivalled edition of English, Celtic, 
and Indian Tales.”—Dublin Daily Express. 

‘*A good gift for boy or girl, man or woman.” 

—NScotsman. 

‘*No child (and children are here our best critic: ) 
will fail to thank and applaud Mr.Jacobs for his 

‘English Tales.’ ”—Dazly News (Leader). 

Uniform with the above, by the same Author 
and Illustrator, ENGLISH FAIRY TALES, CELTIC 
FAIRY TALES, INDIAN FAIRY TALES, each in 
specially designed fancy cloth cover, with uncut o1 


gilt edge, 6s. 


Published by GEORGE REIMER, Berlin, and to be had from D, Nutt, and all Foreign Booksellers. 


des classischen Alterthums oder das 


VOIGT, G., Die Wiederbelebung 
3rd Edition, edited by M. LEHNERDT. Vol. 1., 10s. 


erste Jahihundert des Humanismus, 


[Vol. LI. to appear very shortly. 


MONUMENTA LINGUAE IBERICAE edidit AEM. HUBNER 


Adjecta est tabula geographica. Boards, £2 8s. 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


Parts I. and Il, A—“EMAINOS, Part III. Immediately. 
Now ready, imperial 4to, 21s. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE SEPTUAGINT AND THE OTHER 
GREEK VERSIONS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT (including the Apocryphal Books). By the: late 
Epwin Hatcu, M.A., D.D., and Henry A. Reppatu, M.A., assisted by other Scholars. 

Until the publication of Part v., but not afterwards, subscriptions may be paid in advance at the price 
of £4 4s. for the Six Parts. 


8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CORNELII TACITI DIALOGUS DE ORATORIBUS. A Revised 


Text with Introductory Essays and Critical and Explanatery Notes. By W. Pererson, M.A., LL.D., 
Editor of ‘ Quintilian, Liber X.” 


Extra fep. 8vo, 38, 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES. —THE WASPS. With Introduction and Notes. 


By W. W. Merry, D.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Just Published. Post 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 12s. 


SELECTIONS FROM STRABO. With an Introduction on Strabo’s 


Life and Works. By the Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


Just published, extra feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES.—BACCHAE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 


A. H. CruicksHank, M.A. 


8vo, 21s, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO LATIN LEXICOGRAPHY. By the late 


Prof. Henry M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS ON ‘SUBJECTS CONNECTED 


WITH LATIN SCHOLARSHIP AND LITERATURE. By the Same, 
8vo, sewed, 1s. 


THE ROMAN SATURA. By the Same. 


8vo, sewed, 2s. 4 


ANCIENT LIVES OF VERGIL. By the Same. 


8vo, 18s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SOUND AND INFLEXION, 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES, By J. B. Kise, M.A., and 


WORKS BY THE LATE _— BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A. 


2 vols. Medium 8vo, £1 12s. Medium 8vo. 2 vols., 21s. 
THUCYDIDES. Translated into ARISTOTLE.—The Politics, trans- 
English, with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, — lated into English, with Introduction, Marginal 
Notes, and Indices. | Analysis, Notes, and Indices. 
| 

Third Edition. 5 vols. medium 8vo. £4 4s. Second Edition. Extra feap, 8vo, 5s. 
In half-morocco, £5. | PLATO. — Selections. With Intiv- 
ductions and Notes. By JOHN PURVES, 

PLATO.—The Dialogues, translated M.A., and Preface by B. Jowert, M.A. 


into English, with Analyses and Introduetions. | 


8vo, paper covers, 28. 6d, 


Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. ; half-roan, 14s. | INDEX TO PLATO. Compil el far 
PLATO.—The Republic, translated | Prof. Jowerr’s Translation of the L‘alogues, 
into English, with$Analysis and Introduction. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. 


FULL CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Loxpon: HENRY FROWDE, Ciarenpon Press WAREHOUSE, AMEN Corner, E.C. 


RICHARD CLAY AND SONS, LIMITED, LONDON AND BUNGAY. 
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